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EDITORIAL 


Emphasis in educational sociology has been placed, re- 
cently, upon social problems resulting from change in social 
conditions. This is a natural consequence of rapid social 
changes in the short period of the twentieth century, par- 
ticularly in the field of mechanical invention and develop- 
ment. 

More than forty thousand inventions have been regis- 
tered during the past year and some of these will cause 
revolutionary changes in our social practice and in our point 
of view. Obviously the problem of education becomes acute 
when such changes are taking place, because it becomes pri- 
marily that of advancing our intelligence, our skills, and our 
attitudes in line with these resulting changes. Hitherto, how- 
ever, education has lagged behind cultural evolution. Edu- 
cation tends to remain static, while the social conditions that 
call for educational endeavor undergo rapid transformation. 


An example of this is the invention and development of 
the automobile. The first decade of the twentieth century 
was a period of experiment and development and in 1910 
the automobile was a luxury for a small proportion of the 
population with 468,497 passenger cars and trucks regis- 
tered in the country. The number did not reach a million 
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until 1913, and today we have more than twenty-five mil- 
lion cars registered in the United States. This development 
took place without educators becoming conscious of the fact 
that there was an educational problem involved at all. It 
was during the closing years of the war that a program of 
education and accident prevention was first worked out— 
twenty years after the beginning of the use of the automo- 
bile and after the number of deaths from automobile hazard 
had reached approximately fifteen thousand a year, with 
almost a half million serious accidents. There had been 
an attempt neither to educate the population to the serious- 
ness of the hazards of the automobile, nor to educate them, 
in an intelligent way, in the use of the automobile as an in- 
strument of civilization. 


The contrast to this situation appears, in outstanding 
form, in the development of the aeronautics industry. To 
be sure, the principle of flying was successfully carried out 
in 1903. There was comparatively little development until 
the period of the war and it is only within the past two or 
three years that commercial aviation has begun to any con- 
siderable extent. Through the foresight of Mr. Daniel Gug- 
genheim, who established the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, the unfortunate history of 
education concerning the automobile is not likely to be re- 
peated in aviation. Out of this Fund came a committee, 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund Committee on Elementary 
and Secondary Aernonautical Education, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the School of 
Education, New York University. This Committee, for 
the last two years, has been devoting its energies to research 
and instruction in aeronautical education. Its work has 
been made public through literature, issued from time to 
time, and by means of courses for the training of teachers 
conducted in codperation with the School of Education, New 
York University. At first, the work concerned itself largely 
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with public-school education but has been gradually extended 
until now the courses are regularly conducted for the train- 
ing of teachers for aviation ground schools. 

At first the attitude of the public-school man was one of 
skepticism, but this rapidly gave way to one of open-mind- 
edness and finally to considerable enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject. At the present time, aeronautical information is 
being imparted in one form or another in three hundred 
public schools of elementary and secondary grade in the 
United States. The more professional ground-school edu- 
cation is being given in several public schools, but for the 
most part this phase of the work has been left to the field of 
private enterprise. 

The United States Department of Commerce has recently 
made provision for the licensing of all aviation schools 
which desire an official rating. These provisions make 
ground-school instruction imperative. At the present time, 
the supply of adequately trained teachers is not enough to 
meet current needs. The School of Education has, there- 
fore, planned to give these teacher-training courses in inten- 
sive periods of eight weeks each, three times per year, the 
next one to begin February 3. 

It is doubtful if the history of education anywhere shows 
so quick and extensive an adaptation to the needs of society 
in the matter of curriculum construction as in this field. It 
is indeed a fine tribute to the alertness of the modern 
educator! 








HUMAN NATURE 
Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 
THE RELATIVITY OF HUMAN NATURE 


Tales of far peoples have always held a lure for men. 
Herodotus fascinated ancient Greece with his tales of 
Ethiopia. The “best seller’ of the Middle Ages was un- 
doubtedly the Travels of Marco Polo with its strange tales 
of a mythical region called China. Burton Holmes fills 
the lecture halls of twentieth-century America with his 
travelogues. Our bookstalls feature colorfully jacketed 
volumes on travel and manners. The strange rites ac- 
companying the coronation of a Mikado are given columns 
on the front page of the Times. Such a picture as ‘““Gow 
the Headhunter” or “Grass’’ packs a great movie theater 
to the doors. We read with avidity newspaper accounts 
describing the throngs that line the streets of the capital of 
Siam as a sacred baby elephant, trapped in silks and pre- 
ceded by yellow-robed priests with candles in their hands, 
passes in solemn procession; or an Associated Press bulletin 
telling of how an expedition from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, penetrating to the heart of the jungles of New Guinea, 
has discovered a pygmy people ‘‘where the men outnumber 
the women two to one and there are no people beyond 
middle age; where babes in arms smoke pipes, but alcoholic 
liquor is unknown; where men wear curls and women bob 
their hair; where some tribes [presumably primitive evo- 
lutionists] wear artificial tails; where men always talk in 
decorous whispers and dogs never bark.” 

As we look about the world, we find peoples doing things 
quite differently from ourselves, behaving in ways that seem 
to us strange, bizarre, or outlandish. Men early began to 
reflect on these diversities of human nature. Not only do 
men, from time to time and from place to place, dress differ- 
ently, build different sorts of houses, use different sorts of 
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Human Nature 


tools, speak different languages—they also think differently, 
hold different values. As Pascal wrote, “. there is 
hardly an idea of justice or injustice which does not change 
with climate. Three degrees of latitude reverse all juris- 
prudence. The meridian decides the truth. The entrance 
of Saturn into the sign of the lion marks the origin of a 
certain crime. Wonderful justice which is bounded by a 
river! Truth this side of Pyrenees, error on that!’ 


Human nature would seem to be meaningless apart from 
a historical and geographic context. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, what a man does when he is angry. In Anglo-Saxon 
countries, for centuries the rank and file of angry men 
have settled their differences with their fists. The fist fight 
has long been a part of the ritual of the English public 
schools. In our own country, it is an honorable tradition 
at West Point. Among the Eskimos, on the other hand, 
the common mode of settling a dispute is for one party to 
challenge the other to a satirical song contest. Each party 
composes and sings songs ridiculing the other, and the one 
who is most loudly acclaimed by the audience is acknowl- 
edged the victor. In the interior of Australia is a people 
among whom men who become angry with each other go 
into the bush and cut one stout club. By their equivalent 
of our custom of tossing a coin, they determine who shall 
have first clout. Having taken his clout, the first man 
passes the club to the second and stands while the second 
man takes a clout at him. So the club is handed back and 
forth until one man beats the other into submission. The 
Zunis settle their differences in still another way. In a 
Zuni village, when two men become angry they get across 
the road from one another and hur! abuse back and forth. 
Idlers attracted to the scene of the row join in with the 
one or the other. Occasionally the greater part of a village 
will become involved. The row is settled when one group 
wears the other out. In the German universities, prior 
“1 Pascal, Thoughts, chap. IV. 
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to the war, students settled their differences with sabers. 
A dueling scar was carried through life as an honorable 
decoration. The French pattern of settling disputes is more 
after that of the Zuni than our own. The disputants abuse 
each other with round flat epithets. Passersby congregate 
and join in the argument until it assumes the proportions 
of a street row. But in France an argument rarely comes 
to blows. If it does, the incident is the occasion of grave 
editorial headshakings. 


Now rage is a universal original nature trait. All infants, 
irrespective of time or place, respond to restraint with 
struggling, screaming, stiffening. Occasional adults never 
outgrow this infantile manner of behaving when angry. 
We say they have tantrums. In Bernard Shaw’s play, Mis- 
alliance, a young man of twenty or so throws himself on 
the floor kicking and screaming every time he cannot have 
his way. Most adults, however, ave built up a complex 
set of manual and verbal habits about the original visceral 
response of rage. What these manual and verbal habits 
are, what the person will do when he is angry, seems largely 
to depend upon the customs of the people among whom he 
is born. 


Death is a phenomenon that is physically the same the 
world over. But let us see how peoples behave when a 
death occurs. Among the Parsees, a people of India, a 
dead body is looked upon as unclean. The body is handled 
with hooks so that no one may be defiled by touching it. 
It is loaded upon a wooden-wheeled cart drawn by oxen 
and transported outside the village wall. There it is ex- 
posed on a stone tower. Vultures, which constantly roost 
atop the tower, quickly strip the flesh from the bones which 
are then cast into a pit in the center of the tower where for 
centuries the bones of the village’s dead have accumulated. 
Among ourselves, perhaps after the singing of the requiem 
mass before the candle-lighted altar of a great cathedral, 
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the dead body, encased with a coffin, is lowered into a grave, 
covered with earth and a stone set to mark the spot. In 
Asia certain peoples place their dead high up in trees. 


Oh, yes, burial customs differ, some one will say, but 
through them all there runs a universal thread of grief and 
awe in the face of death. Let us turn for a moment to the 
mountains of Haiti. 


Riding through the mountains between Morne Rouis and Les 
Verettes late one night I heard shouting, singing, and sounds of 
bamboche in a group of habitations hidden by a clump of banana 
trees in a ravine below the trail. If the drums had been going, I 
should have guessed it to be an ordinary Congo dance. I dismounted 
and led my horse zigzagging downward. 

One of the compounds with its huts was lighted by tin lamps and 
resin torches, the yard thronged with people. All the little neighbor- 
hood, apparently, had gathered there. Baskets of gingerbread, bis- 
cuit, and dried fish, a cook-pot simmering over the embers, indicated 
they were making a night of it. The women and girls were be- 
decked in their Sunday best—gold earrings, bead necklaces, bright 
kerchiefs. In a corner, near a torch stuck in the bamboo fence, 
some men were playing cards, and a second group were noisily 
shooting craps. 

Others crowded round me in amiable welcome—“Bon soir, blanc,’ 
or “Bon soir, lieutenant,’ or “Bon soir, docteur’—feeling me 
friendly, but guessing variously what I might be. They offered me 
clairin, raw white rum, in tin cups. I drank a little and said, “Oui, 
me’ci. Mais ca ou fais, tout moon icit?” 

“Grand moon li mort’ (the old man is dead), they replied. 
“Entrer donce oué li’ (come in and see him). 

They escorted me indoors to view the remains. The room was 
crowded. All the homemade chairs in the neighborhood had been 
borrowed, also old boxes and stools. There was a table piled with 
more gingerbread, a basket of dried herring, bonbons, brown-sugar 
candy, a five-gallon jug of clairin already half emptied. Family, 
cousins, friends, were seated around, eating, drinking, wailing, 
singing, and having, all in all, a grand good time. 

Over against the wall, in the place of honor, which meant nearest 
the food and rum jug, sat the dead man in a clean blue cotton smock 
and blue cotton trousers with shoes on his feet and his Sunday straw 
hat on the back of his woolly gray head. They had propped him 
up in a position as lifelike as possible and had fastened him in the 
chair so he wouldn’t topple over. His head had dropped sideways, 
but there was nothing repellent about his old wrinkled face. He 
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seemed just a kindly old man, rather stiff in the joints, who had 
come to the party and then gone to sleep. . . . They expected me 
to salute him as I did the rest of the company, and when rum was 
poured out they politely offered the dead man a cupful too. When 
I produced packages of cigarettes, a youth, probably son or grandson, 
said, “Perhaps papa would like a smoke,” lighted a cigarette from 
his own, and went and stuck it between the old man’s lips . 
presently, as the cigarette burned of itself, a smiling wench nudged 
another and cried, “Garder tonton fimer! Ca li fait plaisi!l” (See 
Uncle smoking! He seems to like it!) 


And several exclaimed delightedly, “Oui, c’est ve’tab! Li fime!” 

Another cried, “Bai li bweh” (give him a drink). 

There was no mockery in this, but rather a sort of faintly hu- 
morous affection. 


After taking leave of the company and of the old man, whose 
cold hand I clasped in saying adieu, which seemed to please them, I 
gave the widow a couple of small bills to help defray the expenses 
of the bamboche, and rode away reflecting that Haitian peasants 
are difficult for the civilized mind to understand . . .””? 


Even one’s emotional attitude towards death seems to be 
patterned by custom. 


Perhaps nothing seems so absolute and unchanging as 
some of our reactions to our sex life. 


Jealousy, for example, is in every man’s heart, we believe, and 
at least no one would dispute the statement that it is part of human 
nature for a man to desire his betrothed to be chaste, and for a woman 
to resent having to share her husband with another. Nor is this 
last supposition altered by our knowledge that polygamy has existed 
in many communities; that we attribute, not to the consent of the 
women, but to their more degraded state of subjection. Human na- 
ture in Nigeria, however, does not seem to strengthen either of these 
convictions. Among some communities there, we are told, betrothed 
couples may live together; but far from its being disgraceful for the 
girl to have a child, such an event increases her value and the bride- 
groom has to pay an extra bride price. In other tribes if a girl be- 
trothed to one man has a child by another, her betrothed does not break 
the engagement; far from it, he claims the infant as his own property 
into the bargain. In other cases where no stigma attaches to the 
girl who bears a child before her marriage, the child is claimed by 
the girl’s family unless the father of the child was the girl’s be- 
trothed and had paid the bride price in full. As to the woman’s 
point of view towards polygamy, it does not appear that polygamy 
is distasteful to the women, for it is commonly the woman who 


2 W. B. Seabrook, The Magic Island, pp. 89-91. 
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incites her husband to add to the number of his wives, with a view 
to lightening her domestic burdens. In other words, we are forced 
to assume that so basic a part of human nature as human jealousy 
is not absolute but relative to the accidents of particular circum- 
stances.® 


The fact is there is no trait, however fundamental to 
human nature it may seem, that does not vary with time 
and place. Under the dictates of custom men behave in 
ways that violate what we have been accustomed to think 
of as instincts rooted deeply in our biological make-up. 
The mother’s love for her child, we assert, is instinctive 
and biologically determined. But we find that in the Solo- 
mon Islands it was the custom for parents to kill their own 
children and to buy others from neighboring islands. ‘The 
law of self-preservation,” we say, ‘‘is the first law of life.” 
Yet in India it was the custom to burn women upon the 
death of their husbands, and widows would demand this 
privilege. In Bengal alone there were more than 1200 
suttees each year. When, in 1832, the English passed a 
law forbidding the suttee, a petition signed by 18,000 peo- 
ple, many of them representing the best families in Calcutta, 
was sent to the privy council asking that the practice be 
allowed to continue.* In parts of Melanesia it is taboo to 
touch the person of a chief. Several ethnologists have re- 
ported cases of individuals accidentally brushing against 
a chief’s person, and thereupon retiring to their huts, throw- 
ing themselves down upon their mats, refusing food and 
drink, and dying. 

The diversities of human nature are even more striking 
if we take two peoples and contrast their behavior from 
situation to situation. Civilized peoples serve as well for 
this purpose as preliterate people. A Chinese student in 
an American university has interestingly contrasted the 
manners of China and America. 


Let us take first a feast or dinner. In China the invitation card 
is red in color; in America it is white. In China the host does not 


3 J. L. Davies: ‘‘The Relativity of Human Nature,’’ Harpers, October, 1926. 
«Edward Thompson, Suitee. 
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expect a reply to the invitation—he must count on the prospective 
guest to show his respect for him, and the guest must give the host 
gifts whether he comes or not; in America it is impolite to neglect 
answering an invitation as it will suffer the host to have his prepa- 
rations go for naught. In China one eats sparingly, letting the host 
continually urge one; but in America if you do not take a dish when 
it is passed to you there is no urging from the host and you go with- 
out. In China you thank your host immediately after sitting down 
to the table, and it is polite to rise before the dinner ‘s over, showing 
how satisfied you are before the last course; in America one rises 
only at a signal from the host, and one thanks the host after dinner 
is over or when about to leave the house. 

If we take forms of salutation the contrasts are equally striking. 
The Chinese uses both hands to greet his friends, meaning entire de- 
votion to him. Americans, failing to see the meaning of this gesture, 
say the Chinese shakes his own hand. It is polite for the Chinese to 
ask one another “What is your honorable age?” to which he will 
receive the reply, “I have wasted thirty springs.” But Americans 
object to revealing their ages—even old men and old women—to 
members of their own sex. ‘The Chinese takes off his eyeglasses 
upon meeting people in public places; the American takes off his hat. 

The Chinese is very careful about privacy. It is too personal to 
inquire about one’s fiancée or wife. When one man permits another 
to see his wife and children it means that he deems him an intimate 
friend, or at least has the utmost confidence in him. But an Ameri- 
can boy or girl does not hesitate to tell a friend who his or her sweet- 
heart is. An American man would show the picture of his fiancée 
or wife to anybody! 

In China a woman exposing any part of her body other than her 
hands and face would be taken as a wanton woman. She would 
invite severe criticism, or might even be condemned as a prostitute. 
As early as the Tang dynasty the government forbade both sexes 
to wear dresses with short sleeves. Many Chinese officials have been 
greatly embarrassed when in America they have found themselves 
expected to shake hands with women. But in America ladies wear 
short sleeves, short skirts, coats without collars, stockings with 
holes in them (open clocks), dresses exposing the shoulders and 
bosom. In classrooms, streets, public places, in fact anywhere, they 
do not hesitate to powder their faces! 

In Chinese society the sexes are separated. Dancing belongs to 
actors on the stage when they play the part of a woman. It is con- 
sidered not only as unbecoming, but as a survival from barbarism. 
It is to be found only in uncivilized villages, and is mentioned in 
Chinese history in describing the most remote times. The Chinese 
do not employ women as waitresses—it would be unbecoming. As 
the usual thing, men eat at one table and women at another. But 
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in America the sexes constantly intermingle. At dinner tables ladies 
and gentlemen sit in alternate places. Women are employed as 
waitresses. Few parties are for one sex only. Dancing is permitted 
even in the church parlor. Boys and girls play together. 

The Chinese pays far more respect to his teacher, who is con- 
sidered a foster father. The student bows to his teacher before he 
receives teaching. Every time a teacher enters the classroom, all 
students stand up. But the American student remains in his seat 
when his teacher enters the room. The teacher may even have, 
for the sake of chivalry, to open the door to let a girl student pass 
out before himself.® 


As in manners, so in language, dress, sport, art, music, 
family organization, religion, and philosophy of life, China 
and America are lands of opposites. 

Ethnologists and sociologists recently have given us many 
careful studies that strikingly demonstrate how human na- 
ture varies from England to India, from France to Indo- 
China, from Africa to Samoa, from rural Poland to urban 
America. The legend of Proteus is in truth an epitome of 
the nature of man. The thing we call human nature does 
not exist in vacuo. It is never independent of time, place, 
and custom. It is meaningless apart from its historical, geo- 
graphical, and cultural context. 


THE PRIORITY OF CULTURE 


Every individual is born into a culture—into a commu- 
nity where custom has defined the majority of the situations 
of life. If the culture of the community is homogeneous 
(if conflicting definitions of situations have not been intro- 
duced through contact with communities the customs of 
which are different), the individual has little or no possi- 
bility of working out definitions of his own. His likes and 
dislikes, his fears and hatreds, his habits and beliefs are 
inevitably fashioned upon the cultural last of the commu- 
nity. The patterns presented in the customs of the com- 
munity are irresistible. Anthropologists, speaking of 
isolated peoples, have often referred to the ‘‘cake of cus- 


‘Chiang Liu, ‘‘Contrasts between Chinese and American Social Codes,” Journal of 
Applied Sociology, September-October, 1925 (adapted) 
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tom,” as though the people had become so encysted in its 
culture that individual divergence and social change were 
impossible. Certainly the Australian Arunta community 
is surpassed in its orderliness only by a society of ants, 
and the Chinese community (where it has not come into 
contact with Western cultures) is scarcely less particularistic 
in its inflexible regulation of the individual’s behavior. The 
variability we find within our own culture reflects the diver- 
gent cultural heritages of the individuals who participate 
in the life of the American community rather than any 
emancipation of the individual from the influence of culture. 


Because culture exists before the individual, and the in- 
dividual’s behavior consequently reflects the culture of the 
community, we can only speculate as to what human nature 
would be apart from culture. Social philosophers and 
novelists have drawn upon their imaginations, often with 
considerable ingenuity, to picture for us ‘‘natural man’— 
man in ‘‘a state of nature” and apart from culture. But 
we have no careful and authentic observations upon indi- 
viduals who have grown up apart from human society. 


A clue as to what human nature might be apart from cul- 
ture is furnished, however, in an incident recently reported 
from India. In the autumn of 1926 there appeared in the 
daily press a brief bulletin to the effect that two children had 
been discovered in Bengal, India, living in a den with a 
family of wolves. The report went on to say that the 
children had been removed from the wolf den by the Rev. 
J. A. L. Singh, head of an orphanage at Midnapore. The 
Rev. Mr. Singh describes the episode as follows: 


The wolf children were first seen by natives on various occasions. 
I first heard of these children on August 26, 1920. The same 
“ghost story” was repeated to me on September 24, 1920. The 
children were seen through field glasses by several people (Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians), from a distance of about one hundred 
yards, on the ninth and tenth of October, 1920. 

Three wolves were observed to come out of a_tunnel-like 
passage from their den, closely followed by two cubs; then there 
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appeared a human head covered with bushy hair, with a ghastly 
look about the face. This head tarried for a little while looking 
to this side and to that side, then a human form came out of the den 
followed by another human being at its heels. The two children 
crawled on all fours. 

Excavation of the wolf den took place on October 17, 1920. I 
took charge of the wolf children on November 1, 1920. I brought 
them home on November 4, 1920. I guessed their ages to be, the 
elder about eight years and the younger about two years. The 
younger died September 21, 1921... . 

At the present time (December 6, 1926) Kamala (the elder and 
surviving child) can utter about forty words. She is able to form 
a few sentences, each sentence containing two, or at the most, three 
words. She never talks unless spoken to; and when spoken to she 
may or may not reply. She is obedient to Mrs. Singh and myself 
only. Kamala is possessed of very acute hearing and evidences an 
exceedingly acute animal-like sense of smell. She can smell meat at 
a great distance. She was never known to kill a domestic animal 
but is fond of pouncing upon any killed animal if found anywhere 
by her. Never weeps or smiles, but has a “smiling appearance.” 
Shed a single tear when Amala (the younger child) died and would 
not leave the place where she lay dead. She is learning very slowly 
to imitate. Does not now play at all and does not mingle with other 
children. Once, both Amala and Kamala somewhat liked the com- 
pany of an infant by the name of Benjamin while he was crawling 
and learning to talk. But one day they gave him such a biting and 
scratching that the infant was frightened and would never approach 
the wolf-children again. Amala and Kamala liked the company of 
Mrs. Singh; and Kamala . . . is very much attached to her. The 
eyes of the children possessed a peculiar glare, such as that observed 
in the eyes of dogs or cats in the dark. Up to the present time 
Kamala sees better at night than during the day time, and seldom 
sleeps after midnight. The children used to cry or howl in a 
peculiar voice, neither animal nor human. Kamala still makes these 
noises at times. She is averse to all cleanliness, and serves the calls 
of nature anywhere, wherever she may happen to be at the time. 
Used to tear her clothes off. Hence a loin-cloth was stitched to her 
in such a fashion that she could not open or tear it. Kamala used 
to eat and drink like a dog, lowering her mouth down to the plate, 
and never used her hands for the purpose of eating or drinking. 
She would gnaw a big bone on the ground and would rub it at times 
in order to separate the meat from the bone. At the present time 
she uses her hands for eating and walks straight on both legs, but 
cannot run at all.® 
*From a letter written by the Rev. J. A. L. Singh to Paul C. Squires of the University 


of Vermont, and published in the American Journal of Psychology, 1927, 38, p. 313-15. The 
Rev. Mr. Singh plans to publish a detailed account of the “‘wolf-children.” 
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The orphanage, of which the Rev. Mr. Singh is head, 
was established to care for the many child orphans that are 
found roaming about in want of food and shelter among 
the native Santals, Lodhas, and Kurmis. Whether the 
“wolf-children” were carried off by the wolves as infants, 
were abandoned, or were such orphans who roamed off, 
fell in with the wolves, and were adopted by them is un- 
known. Nothing is known as to how long they had lived 
with the wolves. It is unlikely, however, that they were of 
the same family. They probably had fallen in with the 
wolves at different times. 

The “wolf-children” of Bengal, who seemingly have 
lived out the legend of Romulus and Remus, are the most 
recent case in a considerable literature on so-called “feral” 
men—individuals who have grown up in more or less com- 
plete isolation from human society." The most celebrated 
of these cases is that of Caspar Hauser, reared in a dark 
cellar in a Hungarian peasant’s hut, who, from the time 
he was a few months old until he was sixteen, is supposed 
never to have seen a human being nor to have heard a 
human voice. More than a thousand articles have been 
written concerning him. In the theaters of England, 
France, Germany, Hungary, and Austria plays were built 
around his well-nigh incredible story. Many able men 
figured in the history of his case. 

These individuals who have grown up in more or less 
complete isolation from human contacts present a strik- 
ingly uniform picture, in its essentials like that presented 
by the “wolf-children” of Bengal. It is a picture of un- 
taught man, of what any one of us might be isolated from 
the social heritage that man slowly has accumulated 
throughout the ages. It is hard to discern in the picture 
the “noble” savage. The traits which we are accustomed to 
think of as human, as distinguishing man from the other 
+See M. H. Small, ““On Some Physical Relations of Society and Solitude,” Pedagogical 


Seminary, 1900 (vii, 2) pp. 32-36: or Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, pp. 239-43 
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Human Nature 


animals, are missing. We begin to realize that human nature 
is a cultural product—that man’s original nature (which 
is biological and inherited) becomes human nature (which 
is social and acquired) only as a result of man’s humanizing 
contacts with culture. 


When we speak of the priority of culture, we think of 
culture as prior in two senses. Culture exists before the 
individual. ‘The individual exerts but little influence upon 
the culture into which he is born; culture exerts a tremen- 
dous influence upon the developing individual. Moreover, 
since culture shapes the behavior of the individual, culture 
is of prior importance to original nature in understanding 
the behavior of human beings. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


Its emphasis upon the significance of culture is perhaps 
the keynote of the sociological point of view. Sociology 
grew out of the philosophy of history. As a result socio- 
logical thought has had a speculative tinge which is only 
slowly being replaced by a strictly scientific attitude. But 
from the philosophy of history sociology derived one benefit 
of inestimable value—it had its attention directed towards 
the facts of culture rather than the facts of original nature. 

The psychologist, bringing subjects into his laboratory 
(and thereby taking them out of the context of their lives), 
employing instruments of measurement the usefulness of 
which is largely confined to the study of physiological reac- 
tions to isolated stimuli, has his attention directed towards 
the facts of original nature, and is naturally impressed with 
the similarities observable in man’s responses. If one raps 
subjects just below the kneecap, they respond—whether 
they be white, black, yellow, or brown; French, Bantu, 
Chinese, or Samoan; large or small; educated or ignorant— 
by kicking up the foot. All individuals respond in approxi- 
mately the same way to the stimulation of the retina with 
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light, the ear with sound, the skin with electrical shock: 
respond in the same way to loss of support, to learning 
situations, to the galvanometer—if the situation is the 
isolated one of the laboratory rather than the social situa- 
tions of actual life. Such individual differences as are meas- 
urable with the psychological technique, the psychologist 
tends to attribute to differences in original nature. 

But the sociologist, starting with the comparative obser- 
vation of cultures, has been impressed with the astounding 
dissimilarities of human nature as it is observed from time 
to time or from place to place. These differences he tends 
to refer to social experience and the cultural situation, 
whether they be differences among peoples or individuals. 
For the old maxim, ‘‘human nature is everywhere the same,”’ 
he substitutes the insight so brilliantly phrased by Kipling 
in the line, ‘the colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters 
under the skin.” The colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
have the same original nature, but they are very different 
human beings because of their divergent cultural experi- 
ences. Having observed how human nature has changed 
in the past, the sociologist is confident that it may be 
expected to change in the future. 























WHAT OF THE NEGRO FUTURE? 
Murray SPITZER 


What will be the future trend towards social betterment 
of the Negro? What will be the business position of the 
Negro in the next few years? Will the present discrimina- 
tion between the white and Negro races continue? What 
is our solution to the Negro problem? In attempting to 
consider the above, and other similar questions, the writer 
presented a questionnaire to 87 students of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Business of the next decade will be conducted by men 
now in business colleges; recognition of the Negro and his 
potential possibilities will depend largely upon the reaction 
of this same group to our population. No better group 
than business-school students could therefore be selected 
to measure both the college circle and the future business 
man’s attitude towards the Negro. 

In the beginning there are certain assumptions and de- 
fenses that must be made in justifying such a survey. 
Truly, 87 men is hardly an indication of the nation-wide 
attitude towards the Negro problem. Even within the 
2300 group of the Wharton School many readers may 
deem this a very inadequate sampling. Just a sampling it 
is, but within the sample are no specially selected indi- 
viduals. They represent four complete classroom groups; 
they are composed entirely of the three upper-class college 
groups in almost equal numbers; and they represent twenty 
States in all sections of our nation. 

It is also often claimed that students sometimes write 
down what they believe their instructors would want them 
to think on vital problems, not their own true attitudes; 
but in this instance it is hardly true, for in none of the 
classes was the Negro brought up as a subject for discussion 
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before the questionnaire was presented. Narrowed down 
to a measurement of a student group by their own instruc- 
tor, it is believed by the writer that the few sampled would, 
or did, take the questionnaire more seriously and in more 
earnestness than a larger or more impersonal group would 
have, and this naturally would lead to a more accurate 
sample. 

Before proceeding further we might consider just what 
we mean by an attitude. Dr. L.L. Thurston’ says that ‘‘An 
attitude denotes the sum total of a man’s inclinations and 
feelings, prejudice or bias, preconceived notions, ideas, 
fears, threats, and convictions about any specified topic.” 
We can see from this that it is admittedly a subjective and 
personal matter. An opinion, at the same time, might be 
termed a verbal expression or a symbolization of an atti- 
tude. Opinions then are merely the indices of attitudes. 

That there are defects in measurements of attitudes is a 
commonly known fact. Were we to stand a man against 
a wall and take a physical measurement of his height, the 
probability is that were we to repeat the process several 
times we would each time get a slightly variant result, all 
of them, though, tending towards a norm. ‘The same ap- 
plies to attitudes on the Negro. Some unusual treatment 
either favorable or unfavorable to a white by a Negro may 
have influenced reactions at the time of questioning, some 
were influenced by southern and others by northern living 
environments, but we can probably safely assume that such 
variations would average towards a medium norm. 

Then again measurements of attitudes do not necessarily 
show what a man will do under a given circumstance. If 
opinions and actions differ that cannot be helped; nor should 
we be greatly concerned about it, for our measurement is of 
attitudes, not conduct. Even if there were several prevari- 
cators among those questioned, if the measurement does 
not show their actual belief, it shows how they want people 


1 American Journal of Sociology, sanuary, 1928, p. 531. 
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to think that they react to the Negro, and such should be 
almost as valuable a measurement. 

One last defect is that we must remember that attitudes 
measured today are subject to change; what the student 
thinks of the Negro may vary considerably between the time 
the questionnaire was submitted and the time the student 
finally enters the business world. Though truly a defect in 
accurate measurement of attitudes, it does mean that there 
is a probability in our forward-thinking nation of adjusting 
ourselves to a more favorable assumption of responsibility 
towards the Negro problem, as unfair discrimination is 
continually revealed. 

The questionnaire as presented covered six general clas- 
sifications of inquiries: (1) association in transportation 
facilities; (2) association in business; (3) marital relation- 
ships; (4) general beliefs about Negroes; (5) social asso- 
ciations; and (6) possible solution of the race problem. 

In the field of association in transportation facilities six 
questions were asked the students. First, should Negroes 
be permitted the same freedom of travel as whites in Pull- 
mans, auto busses, trolleys, day coaches, and staterooms? 
We find in observing the 87 answers that the normally ex- 
pected deviation occurred. The minimum permission to- 
wards equal association was granted in the case of the 
Pullman and staterooms, where 18 and 22 respectively 
approved equal association. This can be explained in that 
these were the two ways in which intimate association for 
a considerable duration of time would be an absolute neces- 
sity. The number approving of equal travel opportunities 
in the other types of accommodations were auto busses 54; 
day coaches 61; and trolleys 65. It is obvious that in all 
cases over one fourth of the students were opposed to let- 
ting them travel anywhere on an equal basis. 

To check whether this treatment was justified a question 
was asked to determine the reason for discrimination 
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against Negroes in street cars and trains. In the order of 
student opinion of their importance the reasons were as 
follows: (Figure 1) personal odor 73; careless and dirty 
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Reasons for discrimination against Negroes in street cars 
and railroad trains. 

dress 66; overaggressiveness 40; impudent 39; occupational 
odor 37; bad breath 28; racial inferiority 27; and boister- 
ousness 26. In observing this we see that the reasons shown 
signify not any material oppression due to occupational odor 
or merely racial inferiority; rather the principal causes are 
two which the Negro could, of his own accord, make efforts 
towards bettering; namely, personal odor and careless and 
dirty dress. Whether those are justified reasons for dis- 
crimination is for the reader to decide for himself. 


Assuming that frequently men give their seats to women 
in street cars it was believed that a most certain definite 
measurement of attitude could be made by determining 
whether the same treatment was afforded Negro women. It 
was found on questioning that but 25 of the 87 men had 
ever given their seat to a Negro woman. This table over 
the entire life span of each might be termed a most definite 
racial discrimination. 


Lest the argument be raised that the men had never been 
given the opportunity of doing this service, the question 
was asked, if they never had, would they give their seat toa 
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Negro woman under several particular circumstances? If 
it were an old lady, 62 claimed that they would give her 
their seat; if a middle-aged lady 25; if a young lady (under 
20 years) 5; if a woman with baby in arms 67; and if a 
cripple 73. We find here about the same attitude that 
might be manifest in street-car conduct towards white 
women of the present day; but whether this question as 
answered is what the students want people to think they 
would do, as against what they actually did in the question 
above, is a doubtful issue in the mind of the writer. That 
they would not give their seat to a Negro woman under 
the same conditions as to a white woman is rather evident, 
for in response to such a question but 15 responded in the 
afirmative. 

In an effort to determine the future possibilities of 
Negroes in business three queries were asked in an effort 
to reveal what opportunity the Negro might have as a future 
executive over white men; what professions he might enter 
and get white business; and what professions he might 
enter and compete on equal footing with the whites. 


Of the Wharton School men there were but 11 of the 
87 that would be willing to work for a Negro executive. 
It might be assumed that white men less skilled in business 
methods might be more willing, but those who are specializ- 
ing in business and represent the potential leaders of the 
future show a marked deference to such an attitude. 


At the same time are there any professions that Negroes 
might possibly enter and expect to get a share of the white 
man’s business? The study revealed that in all events the 
white patronage would be decidedly limited, and in certain 
fields there would be almost no patronage. In the case of 
doctors but 6 whites would patronize them; lawyers 13; 
bankers 17; barbers 20; restaurant owners 21; and retail 
merchants 26. In the highest case this represents less than 
one third of the whites, and where greater skill and re- 
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sponsibility is a necessity, as in the case of the doctor, less 
than seven per cent. 

Several professions were then considered with the idea 
in view of determining whether the Negro and white, in 
the eyes of the white, should compete in them on an equal- 
footing basis. If all believed that equal opportunity should 
be given both races to compete in the field 87 votes would 
have been received for the profession. The belief that the 
Negro should be admitted equally was as follows: (Figure 
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2) private secretary 20; railway engineer 24; railway con- 
ductor 38; bootlegger 42; policeman 47; post-office clerk 
50; fireman 60; mailman 70; chauffeur 77; waiter 80; 
valet 81; and Pullman porter 87. We see here a most 
interesting situation, for at one extreme we see the greatest 
opposition to equality in the case of the private secre- 
tary where individual contact would be on a personal and 
private basis; while at the other extreme, where the Negro 
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is held in a decidedly subservient group (porter, valet, and 
waiter), there is a decided willingness to permit his entry 
into that type of work. One wonders whether there is any 
connection between this and the fact that he has not as yet 
been given the opportunity to hold secretarial positions, so 
the preference is manifest against him. But one assumption 
might be made of the remaining attitudes and that is that 
the more the responsibility for the welfare of the group 
the position has, the less willingness there is to let a Negro 
occupy it on an équal basis with whites. 


Whether the white man would approve of intermarriage 
as a means of amelioration of the black, or possibly both 
racial stocks, was the purpose of the question on marriage 
relationships. To the question “Would you marry a 
Negro?” the answer was unanimously no; and to “Would 
you marry a mulatto?” there were 86 who responded no, 
while one replied with a “‘perhaps.’’ But when the question 
was raised “Would you marry a person known to have 
Negro blood but to all outside appearances able to pass 
as white?” a slight breaking down of the barrier occurred; 
for though 78 would not marry a Negro regardless of 
their passability, there were 5 who would, 3 who said “per- 
haps,” and one left the query blank. 


In response to the question of whether we should have 
any barriers to Negro-white intermarriage, we find 71 ad- 
vocating such checks, 15 opposing them, and 1 who did not 
know. The students were then asked to present the reasons 
for their opinion. Those favoring marriage prevention 
gave the following reasons in the order of their importance: 
the offspring would be social outcasts (32); fear of the 
Mendelian results on the second and future generations 
(25); lowers the racial standards of the whites (19); 
makes the social problem more difficult (8) ; public opinion 
against it (4); the Negro is too inferior to permit it (4) ; 
it results in the depreciation of both races (3); lowers 
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average mentality of society (3); clash of different types of 
personalities prevents its being successful (2); corrupt 
the morals of the younger generation (2); tends towards 
degeneracy and disease (1); Negro harmless but not with 
white man’s brain (1); we would have more venereal dis- 
ease, for the Negro is full of it (1); and sex, not love, 
attracts in such cases (1). Those favoring the intermar- 
riage of the races did so for the following reasons: it is 
an individual’s privilege to do as one wishes (5); race 
pride should alone prevent such unions (2); some stock 
of each race is of excellent quality (1); only fools would 
intermarry (1); usually black is mulatto if intermarriage 
occurs (1); the racial purity of those who would inter- 
marry is not worth protecting (1); there are no laws 
against it now, so why start trouble (1) (N.B. this reason 
based obviously on ignorance); cohabitation will exist, 
so right to marry should not be revoked (1) ; and, no rea- 
son why there should not be a proper state of married life 
between the two races (1). 

In considering what have been termed general beliefs the 
objective was to determine what racial characteristics in 
the mind of the students might be correlated with his stereo- 
type attitude towards the Negro race. 

The first group of general queries were taken from a 
group of racial characteristics which the Chicago Race 
Commission claimed to be in that community characteristics 
which the people thought to be universally Negro traits. 
Of the 87 men but 7 thought them to be universally true. 
The importance of each as Negro characteristics, by virtue 
of their race, in diminishing order, are: flashy in dress 
(76); like gaudy brilliant colors (76); lazy (69); bois- 
terous (62); lack civic consciousness (54); fond of shoot- 
ing craps (53); overassertive (45); and addicted to 
carrying razors (26). We see that the college man has 
at least got away from the silly vaudeville conventionality 
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of portraying Negroes always as carrying razors, and is 
beginning to discount other equally ludicrous picturizations 
that other people still seem to advance. 

In asking the next question the order of the questioning 
was reversed, the reason being that to ask a white person 
in what traits the Negro was superior to him would result 
in almost universal negative answers. The question was 
changed then to what traits the whites were superior to the 
Negroes in, it being assumed that there would be a greater 
correlation of racial likeness in those traits in which white 
superiority was less manifest. We shall assume then that 
the traits in which the whites are less superior are the traits 
in which the Negroes come closest to approaching them. 
The traits in which the whites were superior, in order of 
importance, were as follows: individual initiative (80) ; 
logical reasoning (71) ; ability to work (68) ; marital fidel- 
ity (60); dramatic ability (50); musical ability (41); 
group loyalty (35); physical strength (20); immorality 
(17); and criminal tendencies (14). We may then justly 
assume that the Negroes are gradually tending to approach 
the capabilities of the whites in criminal tendencies, im- 
morality, and physical strength; two of which Negroes 
would resent rather than feel elated over. 


In considering the social relationships it was felt that 
a most accurate indication of attitude towards intimate 
association would be gained by determining the willingness 
of white men to entertain Negroes in their own home. In 
response to this question but 9 expressed a willingness to 
have Negroes dine with them, and another 4 said maybe. 
At the same time it was wondered how many had actually 
carried out their willingness, a most true measure of attitude 
being actual response. It was found that but 4 had ever 
invited a Negro to dine at their home. 


If a student would not accept a Negro to dine with him 
in his home then where would the student go that the Negro 
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would be in evidence? The classroom, where most frequent 
association already occurred, was the place where willing- 
ness to associate was most manifest, there 76 students 
would go if there were Negroes present, and 4 more would 
go if they could not help it; 76 would go to hospitals with 
Negroes present; 34 to restaurants; 31 to hotels; 12 to 
dance halls; and 8 to rooming houses. 

Since the student was willing to associate with the 
Negro in classrooms, one wonders what the attitude would: 
be towards him in certain campus organizations. That he 
would not get into a white college fraternity is almost ap- 
parent, for there were but 2 of the 87 who would approve 
of such a plan. In campus religious organizations and 
academic honor societies, where intimate association would 
be less general, the willingness to let the Negro participate 
increased, the number approving being 40 and 54, respec- 
tively. 

A rather noticeable inconsistency reveals itself in a con- 
sideration of our attitude towards sitting next to the Negro 
in the theater. Here four different questions were asked, 
taking the obviously cultured and refined Negro in various 
stages from poor to well dressed. Here in all cases the 
variation was slight, for between 58 and 60 of the men 
would not object to sitting next to Negroes as long as they 
were cultured and refined. This is quite a contrast when 
it is recalled that the second most important discrimination 
against Negroes in street cars was based upon their care- 
less and dirty dress, while in the theater the boys seem to 
have almost entirely eliminated this as a prejudice. 


If there is to be discrimination between the races, in what 
fields of association should this be effected? Enterprises 
which should be operated separately for the two races range 
in importance as follows: fraternal lodges 85; dance halls 
83; social clubs 83; restaurants 66; churches 63; theaters 
48; and hospitals 41. We see here again the feeling on the 
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part of the white man that the more intimate and person- 
ally associated the group, the more the need, or at least 
desire, for separation and isolation. 


Was the attitude towards the Negro, as manifested by 
the student in answering this questionnaire, a justified one? 
To determine whether the attitude was one of mere bias 
or whether any of those with intense feeling against the 
Negro were justified in their ideas, the question was asked 
whether the student had ever received any unjustified uncivil 
treatment at the hands of a Negro, and the particulars 
of the incident. Sixteen, or even 18 per cent, responded 
that they had got such treatment. The particulars of these 
incidents the writer has not attempted to measure; he will 
just set them down and let the reader judge the merit of 
each incident, suggesting only that the reader judge for 
himself how many of these very same acts have been com- 
mitted frequently and just as readily by white persons. 
One of the men was held up when a boy and cut about the 
face with a gun butt; he now thinks a Negro is no good 
unless he has on a white coat. Another was halted by a po- 
liceman in a place where he had no authority, and who 
proceeded to act most rudely. One criticized the acts of 
a particular Pullman porter. One claimed that a Negro 
clamored for service in a shoe store ahead of turn (I sup- 
pose a distinct Negro characteristic). Another met a 
“truck driver who thought he owned the road—but found 
he didn’t.” Another was arrested by a Negro policeman 
for a minor traffic infraction, and the judge admitted later 
it was probably too severe treatment. Another was fined 
for driving past a colored church at more than 8 miles 
an hour (a most justified opposition from modern youth). 
One had a Negro insult his lady friend on a street car, and 
he was beaten up in defending her since there was but one 
other white man on the car, the motorman, who could ob- 
viously not help him. Another reported a janitor for quit- 
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ting early, and from then on the janitor used towards him 
uncomplimentary remarks and forgot to clean his locker 
with the rest. One was assaulted in a drug store late at 
night, where, being alone, he was forced to give the Negro 
more than his right change. Another had several times 
been given blasphemous language by drunken Negroes for 
no apparent reason. Another had had two run-ins with 
Negro policemen, one of them a drunken one. One had 
a drunken Negro step on him and offer to hit the student 
because he objected. One found several chauffeurs too far 
forward in addressing his family, their employer. Another 
finds “The average Northern Negro is fresh, uncivil, ag- 
gressive, and anxious to show off.” And lastly, one had a 
knife pulled on him when he attempted to eject a generally 
bad Negro from a city playground. 


Finally, we are concerned with what the college man 
thinks is a possible means of solving the Negro problem. 
Should the ‘‘Negro truck driver who thought he owned the 
road—but found he didn’t” be returned to Africa or given 
further proper education? ‘The college men first of all 
favored segregation of the Negro in parts of communities 
in all sections (49); and then, equal education and oppor- 
tunity (47) ; let matters work out of their own accord (22) ; 
establish a Negro caste (17); segregate in Gulf States 
(14); deportation to Africa (11); and return to a slave 
state (3). 


What of the Negro future? If we accept the college 
man’s attitude that we should segregate the Negro in parts 
of all communities we will have him always with us as a 
problem. Granted that this is a most logical solution, and 
that the second plan advocated, that of equal education and 
opportunity, is the only way of bringing the Negro in seg- 
regated communities or elsewhere on anywhere near civil 
terms with the whites, the question arises, how will we 
accomplish it? 
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The Negro, we may assume from the student opinion, 
may help the situation materially by getting that extra ed- 
ucation, and more important still by taking means of bet- 
ering his personal odor and improving his careless and dirty 
dress where this is manifest. 


Upon the white man lies the greatest responsibility. He 
may term the Negro too aggressive, too boisterous and 
impudent, and yet are not these just ways of asserting indi- 
vidualism, as white leaders resort to domineering ways to 
dispay their authority? If every time a Negro policeman 
arrests a white man the arrest is considered double injus- 
tice, what chance has the Negro of standing for the ideals 
of our nation when his effort at law enforcement stands 
as a personal resentment against his person? 


An overnight change in attitude towards the Negro is an 
impossibility. There will always be some who will resent 
civil treatment by a Negro more than the most severe treat- 
ment by a white man. What can be done is not an imme- 
diate change in the attitude of such peoples, but rather a 
willingness, to at least partially and in some particulars 
forget the color barrier on the part of more forward and 
progressive white men and women. This the questionnaire 
shows college men to be gradually doing in respect to cer- 
tain less intimate relationships. Treat the Negro not 
necessarily as you would a brother, but at least recognize 
his accomplishments when he has made them, and give him 
the opportunity to contribute further in fields in which he 
is potentially qualified but in which, for racial reasons, he 
has not yet been given the opportunity. 











HOW CAN PSYCHIATRY CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
EFFICIENCY OF HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION? 

HELEN W. KINc' 


For a long time, education has dealt with the intellectual 
attainments of the child and has succeeded in conveying 
to parents the idea that intellect is the most important part 
of a person. It is only lately that we have become con- 
cerned with the child as a whole. The psychiatrist, along 
with the psychologist and the sociologist, has become a suc- 
cessful agent in directing attention to the wholeness of 
young persons as opposed to considering pieces of them in 
the school situation alone. The name of the psychiatrist 
and of his work are no longer strange terms to the public 
ear, nor is he now thought of as the doctor who passes 
judgment on queer people and social outcasts. More and 
more is his work as expert consultant for unadjusted mem- 
bers of society coming to be known and appreciated. Just 
as in the field of general health, more and more attention 
is being given to prevention of illness, so do we find the 
psychiatrist seeking to prevent mental, breakdowns. In 
his endeavor to do this, he strives to disperse information 
regarding the laws of mental hygiene and he seeks ways and 
means of changing attitudes, both those of the individual 
and those of others regarding him. Recent studies have 
offered striking evidence of the tremendous influence the 
emotions have over mental and bodily health, and the 
psychiatrist has been highly instrumental in bringing this 
viewpoint into focus. 

We might conceive as one ultimate objective of educa- 
tion personal adjustment and personal freedom reached 
by paths of pro-social activity. In that acceptance, educa- 
tors and psychiatrists are pursuing the same aim. Again 


1 Selected from an address prepared at the request of the Administrative Division of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education. Read January 12, 1929. 
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and again the psychiatrist urges the necessity of under- 
standing the individual and of helping him to understand 
himself. Such understanding presupposes an investigation 
of all aspects of the individual’s life. We must come to 
know his physical powers and handicaps, his mental status 
and intellectual possibilities, his special abilities and apti- 
tudes, his social and economic inheritance, his academic 
and social attainments. We must know the more intimate 
characteristics of his personality—his joys and sorrows, 
his aspirations and failures, his responsibilities, for a// are 
significant in enabling us to discover the mental conflicts 
which engage his attention and draw upon his energy. Pro- 
cesses of probing and analysis must be followed by a syn- 
thesis that integratés these findings into an organized per- 
sonality. We must see that the object of our consideration 
has gone together, not to “pieces,” that he is built up, not 
“broken down.” In a very real sense, we must help him 
to be “all there.” 


No statue is considered beautiful or true to life if its 
elements irrespective of their relationships are considered. 
We look for evidence of proportion, of harmony, of unity, 
of purpose, of moving power. So far our attention as edu- 
cators seems chiefly to have been turned towards the con- 
sideration of the unrelated parts of our personality figure. 
The importance of a healthy body has been receiving in- 
creasing attention but so far comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the education of the fundamental wishes 
and the controlling emotions of mankind. The psychiatrist 
points out in very vivid fashion the likelihood the emo- 
tional urges have of finding their fulfillment on levels lower 
than those that are safe for the welfare of both the indi- 
vidual and society. We have been trying too long to teach 
subjects and the habit is so strongly entrenched as to have 
eclipsed any interest in the child as an emotional being. We 
must open doors of opportunity and point the way to satis- 
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fying, unifying, harmonizing endeavors. We must find for 
our boys and girls relationships so real, so vital, so worth 
while that children will not resort to daydreaming, to self- 
excusing, to self-deception, to blaming of others, to cutting, 
lying, and countless other mechanisms of defense and escape 
from reality. All of these are possible beginnings of later 
mental deterioration and the school offers one of society’s 
last opportunities for helping the individual to carry on in 
life with sane and healthful attitudes of mind. 

The psychiatrist is a highly skilled specialist but he is not 
likely to be in a position to get ‘‘overview” insight without 
supplementary aid in investigation and follow-up work. 
In the nature of things, the psychiatrist cannot be resident 
in the school. Schools using his services have come 
to provide a person inside the school itself with whom 
he may codperate. The chief function of the special school 
adviser, personnel worker, or whatever she may be called, 
is to promote mental hygiene. It is this phase of psychiatry 
with which the educator is concerned. The work of the 
personnel adviser is to make comparatively simple personal 
adjustments, set up projects for the prevention of serious 
jdisorders, and promote in every way possible mentally 
healthful situations for all students. She is a person trained 
to recognize serious symptoms and to report them to the 
specialist with whom she must continue to cooperate until 
the case is adjusted. To carry on this work, the adviser 
needs to be well informed in psychiatry, in psychology, 
in sociology, in education, and in normal physical diagnosis. 
She must be able to instruct mothers who “smother” and 
fathers who do not recognize the value of a healthy, self- 
determining spirit in their offspring. She needs to be a 
bit of a vocational-guidance expert and a well-informed indi- 
vidual program maker. She needs to be familiar with the 
traditions, ideals, and curriculum of the school in which 
she works. Her successes are more or less determined 
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by the codperation she is able to receive from the teachers 
of the child she seeks to serve. She must have not only a 
sympathetic viewpoint for the child but, through fresh con- 
tact with the demands for tangible results placed upon 
every teacher, she must keep a sympathetic viewpoint 
towards the classroom teacher. The trained personnel ad- 
viser should bring to her work intelligent, impersonally 
sympathetic understanding of the individual personality as 
well as effective techniques in investigation, in interviewing, 
and in follow-up. 


——— 


Sometimes the approach to the solution of the problem 
of a maladjusted individual is sociological, sometimes edu- 
cational, sometimes psychiatric. Breaking into the situa- 
tion from almost any angle is likely to be revealing. Often 
it seems advisable to discover what giving the Terman 
revision of the Binet individual test may have to suggest, 
since the reward for administering the test does not lie 
in the score alone. One looks not merely for a measure of 
intelligence but for the signs of ability to learn from experi- 
ence, of tendencies to suspend judgment, of readiness to 
select relevant material and engage in self-criticism, of 
joyful response to intellectual challenge and, in general, for 
signs of mental energy. Some think out loud and show 
mental dependency by trying to engage the examiner in 
informing conversation. Some talk to gain time. Some 
never will offer an answer unless they are confident of its 
correctness. Others take chances on any answer and throw 
in a smile for good luck. The mode of behavior in the 
test situation is highly indicative of the individual’s quali- 
ties of personality and the test responses frequently offer 
clues to significant causes of maladjustment. 


A few instances may serve to illustrate this. One boy 
was referred by his teacher because of the high excellence 
of his work in one subject contrasted with the poor grades 
he was receiving in other subjects. In the Binet examina- 
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tion, he was absolutely indifferent about memorizing a sense- 
less series of digits but the facts of an interesting problem 
were easily remembered. Even then, there was surpris- 
ingly little physical registration of mental activity. Periods 
of long waiting for what was certain in time to be a perfect 
answer were puzzling. Quizzed a bit as to what he was 
thinking during a long pause, he said, “Oh, I had the an- 
swer long ago. I was just trying to get a better one!” 
Evidence of his having a continuous cold prompted the 
examiner to start investigations regarding health condi- 
tions. The family doctor found that the boy was carrying 
rather serious physical defects resulting from stoical indif- 
ference to pulmonary illness of the year before. His physi- 
cal tone doubtless had much to do with the slow responses, 
and if the examiner had been interested only in psychologi- 
cal returns, the significant sniff might have been missed. 
Under examination in the Binet test, one lad, reporting 
on the lesson taught by a certain fable, gave the correct 
answer and remarked, “Father tells me that often enough.” 
It was then easy to catch a glimpse of ‘‘Father”’ in the back- 
ground. A girl of too fine a nature to be willing to admit 
even to herself the trait of jealousy, used in attempting 
to define the word revenge, the following sentence: ‘“The 
girl was jealous of her brother.” Conference with -the 
mother justified the suspicion that there was a state of 
intense emotional stress and strain existing between the 
two children. A cue to striking repressions which were im- 
peding school progress was thus obtained. A colored girl, 
developing a decidedly antisocial spirit, because of her men- 
tal and physical limitations in rising to the standards which 
she had set up for herself, said, on coming to the word curse 
in the vocabulary test, “Curse! That’s what I could do 
today!” A boy, not physically or socially attractive, mani- 
fested a tendency to show off, to rush into situations in an 
attempt to cover his limitations. His tendency under ex- 
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amination was to illustrate his answers with stories from 
current news articles—a girl who was reported to have 
burned herself to death in a furnace, a man buried alive, 
a boy who held a grudge against his teacher until he mur- 
dered her. These were danger signals calling attention to 
a grave need of wholesome stimulation and social adjust- 
ment. Some psychiatrists prefer to administer their own 
Binet tests, solely because the vigilant examiner can derive 
from the process such valuable insight into the emotional 
content of the individual’s mind. 


The interest in the adjustment of students as something 
which includes, but transcends, adjustment to school cur- 
ricula is relatively new. The brief signal distresses, cited 
above, which are capable of opening up life stories that 
foreshadow, and often are, poignant tragedies, are matters 
which the schools have largely neglected. There are still 
those who declare that the school should have no interest 
in the pupil’s private affairs. There are others who feel 
that even if the school evinced interest in these matters, 
students would not accept the sympathetic help proffered. 
Still others believe that those who have to ask assistance 
on emotional problems must be queer and inferior. Only 
the personnel adviser knows from experience that all ranges 
of intellect and all kinds of students not only need help in 
life problems but are only too eager to reach out for it in 
schools where it is available. 


Newtown High School has made such assistance accessi- 
ble to its students for about three years. Their comment 
on the usefulness of this service is the best answer we can 
make to a skeptical world. One young lady unknown to 
the adviser came dashing up one day and said, “You are a 
psychologist, I hear. I wonder if you could help me. 
There is so much to see and do in the world. Everything 
seems to be a blizzard.” A youth partly because of his 
emotional attitudes and partly because of a series of un- 
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fortunate school situations was a bit antisocial and anti- 
teacher. He was, however, a boy of unusual ability and 
promise. He was perhaps unduly critical because he was 
Oversensitive but he responded beautifully when given 
recognition and attention. In expressing his appreciation 
of the adviser’s help, he attempted to make disparaging 
remarks about teachers who did not understand. The ad- 
viser urged him to be lenient in his judgment because while 
she was allowed time for the very purpose of trying to un- 
derstand boys and girls, the teachers he was condemning 
had no such allowance. His quiet response was, “There 
ought to be a whole department doing what you are 
doing.” One lad wrote about his chum: ‘Please write to 
him, make him believe you are really interested, that you 
care. Then do help him to stop doing’’—thus and so. An 
alumnus back from an engineering college for his first 
Christmas vacation spoke of the dearth of personal asso- 
ciations he was finding in a big city and then remarked, 
“There is a course this school needs. There should be 
one in ‘How to Get Along with People.’”” One boy who 
had been greatly helped by visits to a psychiatric clinic of- 
fered to accompany any other boy who needed to go and 
to introduce him to those who had been so helpful to him. 
If one thinks of curriculum making in terms of needs, these 
responses are very significant. 

Such a program in the school cannot long remain de- 
tached from the outside world, the home, and the commu- 
nity, which are part and parcel of the student’s life quite 
as much as his school is. One girl, calling in a vague way 
for advice and information about psychology, finally ex- 
plained that her mother was a nervous invalid and that a 
doctor had told her she could help a good deal if she tried 
very hard to understand her mother. The poor child’s en- 
deavor had resulted in the purchase of Woodworth’s Psy- 
chology, but “some way,” she said, “it hasn’t helped much.” 
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One of our finest honor girls was worried about her 
friend because she was threatening to run away from the 
home in which she was staying. In many ways it was a 
satisfactory home and one of refinement but the mother 
had occasional tantrums so that life became unbearable 
for the foster daughter. Attempts were made to analyze 
the mother’s stress and strain so that the daughter ob- 
tained a more objective viewpoint about her and in addi- 
tion, she was advised to run to the Girls Service League 
of America, if she had to run at all. The adviser found 
herself one day making an appeal to a very satisfactory 
class to improve their scholastic standing. Before the day 
was over, two members of the class came to the office in 
tears. One said she was sitting up to study until two 
o’clock nearly every night. She could stand it until one, 
but she got very sleepy by two! The other had not long 
before gone home to find her mother prostrate from a 
partial shock. The girl thought about her all the time 
and sought to relieve her of the housework. A brother 
struck by an automobile recently had been brought home 
in an ambulance. Two of her sisters had left high school 
without finishing and they chided her for her foolish effort 
to succeed in school work. With a dash of bright spirit 
she declared, ‘‘But I won’t leave school now, not when I’m 
doing poor work. I'll do good work again before I leave.” 
One of our apparently happiest-hearted girls came into 
class with the request that she be allowed to keep her gloves 
on. It developed that she had an uncontrollable tendency to 
bite her nails. She was a motherless girl, highly wrought 
nervously. At a later time she cried out that although 
everybody was amazingly good to her, she wanted a mother 
with whom she could talk things over. She was tired to 
the point of breaking because she was overspending her 
energies in work and play, trying to secure the good will 
of teachers and friends. The activities in which this young 
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fourteen-year-old girl was engaged were startling and her 
problems were those of an adult. She was going into en- 
durance insolvency at a rapid rate and the “‘little candle”’ 
that was burning at both ends was not giving a particularly 
“lovely light.” These little glimpses of their stories indi- 
cate the futility of expecting good school performance from 
boys and girls without regard for the conflicts and struggles 
they are experiencing in life as a whole. 


The aim of personnel advising in the school is to aid in 
the production of integrated, wholesome personalities and 
to prevent the social disasters of delinquency and insanity. 
The time consumption in doing such work is very great. 
The service does not always save a student for graduation 
but while graduation as a milestone in life and as a voca- 
tional and social asset is granted to be highly important, it 
seems to the writer still more important that a student 
should not go out to the outside world, whether before or 
after graduation, with a hostile spirit in his heart towards 
the samples of society he has come to know in one of so- 
ciety’s most important institutions, the school. As a mere 
matter of expediency and finance, of saving the expense 
involved in carrying the maladjusted child along lines of 
useless trial and error, the work would seem to be justified. 
Consider the possibilities of later misery in life for these 
students with unsolved emotional conflicts. The possibili- 
ties embrace tragedies in social adjustment, in crime, in 
insanity, and all their by-products in human suffering. In 
the light of these facts, there is no measure for the value 
of intelligent preventive work. 





HOW COUNTRY PUPILS DIFFER FROM 
TOWN PUPILS 


C. N. RABOLD AND C. C. PETERS 


The superintendent of a small school system was re- 
cently heard saying to one of his teachers: ‘‘Give me coun- 
try pupils every time. They are superior to our own town 
boys and girls.” To which the classroom teacher replied: 
“On the contrary, my poorest pupils are from the country.” 
There are in this land many high schools in which twenty- 
five to seventy-five per cent of the enrollment is made up of 
boys and girls from the near-by country districts. Regard- 
less of whether the superintendent or the teacher was right, 
if there is a real difference between the groups, each high 
school coming within this range has an adjustment problem 
of no mean proportions on its hands. 

It is the purpose of this article to present the findings 
regarding this matter obtained in a small high school in 
Pennsylvania where the enrollment consists of approxi- 
mately six hundred, fifty per cent of whom come from the 
surrounding countryside. The data for the study were 
obtained from objective tests of achievement, from ques- 
tionnaires filled out by pupils, and from a rating scale 
marked by the teachers. 

Back in 1919 S. L. Pressey and J. B. Thomas‘ found 
that rural pupils in the groups they studied were one and a 
half years below city pupils in mental age. In a similar 
investigation Peters? found that the pupils of the rural 
schools in Center County, Pennsylvania, were nearly two 
grades behind normal in both the intelligence scores and 
in school attainment. Hadley and Whitney* found that “in 


ee. ay of Goats Pupite under Good and Poor Rural Conditions,”’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, I11, 283-286. 
Cc ean ee . the Otis Tests in the Schools of Center County,’’ Pennsylvania State 
ollege, A 
*“The Relative Educational Efficiency of the Public Schools in the First and Third 
Class Districts in Colorado,’’ Department of Educational Research, Colorado State Teachers 


College, 1927. 
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terms of school achievement, first-class districts are dis- 
tinctly superior to third-class districts, the pupils in the 
larger schools exceeding those in the smaller schools, in each 
grade studied, by an amount equal to approximately three 
school months.” Professor Stephen S. Visher of Indiana 
sets forth in the preface of the 1926-1927 edition of Who’s 
W ho in America extensive evidence of the birthplaces of the 
notables reported therein. It is significant to note that only 
one fourth were born in the country, and presumably had 
their early training there. 

Our study is based upon 138 freshmen in the high school 
of Holidaysburg, Pa. Out of 160 freshmen 22 were ex- 
cluded from the study because they came from villages of 
from one to two hundred population. The remainder con- 
sisted of a group from the open country and a group to 
be contrasted with them who were residents of Holidays- 
burg, a town of approximately 4,500 population. With the 
exception of four cases the personnel of the two groups was 
kept intact throughout the study. 


The first phase of our study involves comparison of our 
groups on the basis of measures of general intelligence, of 
general information, and of academic achievement. For 
the first of these measures the Terman group test of mental 
ability was used; for the second, a sampling of seventy-five 
items from the Peters true-false test of general information; 
and for the third, a sampling of one hundred items from the 
Iowa high-school content examination. 

The following table gives the distribution of the two 
groups of these three criteria. 

From the averages reported in Table I it is seen that the 
country pupils are significantly inferior to the town pupils 
in general intelligence. This seems to be in accord with 
the findings of Hadley and Whitney as well as other inves- 
tigators. However, it is believed that a very important 
point has been overlooked by many investigators; namely, 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTRY AND TOWN STUDENTS IN INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENT, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, AND GENERAL INFORMATION 


Intelligence Quotient Academic Achievement General Information 


Country Town Country Town Country Town 
135-140 0 1 70-75 0 1 65-70 0 1 
130-135 0 1 65-70 0 1 60-65 0 2 
125-130 1 1 60-65 0 2 55-60 1 4 
120-125 1 5 55-60 4 3 50-55 2 5 
115-120 2 4 50-55 3 3 45-50 5 9 
110-115 4 7 45-50 3 7 40-45 a 9 
105-110 7 7 40-45 9 10 35-40 7 16 
100-105 10 10 35-40 11 14 30-35 8 7 
95-100 7 14 30-35 12 15 25-30 17 6 
90-95 14 4 25-30 14 8 15-20 ob 3 
85-90 9 8 20-25 10 3 10-15 9 2 
80-85 7 2 15-20 1 0 5-10 3 0 
75-80 § 3 0-5 2 0 
70-75 1 0 
Average 95.5 102.5 27.9 39.5 34.9 39.6 
Standard 
Deviation 11.5 13.2 125 22. 9.1 10.8 


that the tests themselves may be at fault. Most intelli- 
gence tests contain more or less material related to items 
of general information. If it can be shown that country 
pupils score lower on a test of general information than 
town pupils, then a corresponding depression would be 
noticed on tests of general intelligence. Upon examination 
of the averages for general information, it is seen that such 
a corresponding inferiority on the part of the country pupils 
is in evidence. 

The conclusions from the preceding tables are: 

1. That there is a difference in favor of the town pupils 
in general intelligence but not as great as the averages indi- 
cate. 

2. Town pupils again surpass those of the country by a 
significant degree in matters of general information. 

3. Town pupils excel in matters of school achievement 
by a very significant degree. 
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4. The clustering about the central tendency is more 
marked for the country groups with the exception of aca- 
demic achievement when the variabilities are about equal. 

This indicates that the country group is more homoge- 
neous in information and achievement. They have fewer 
very superior members in their group and also fewer very 
inferior. The greater spread in general achievement may 
be explained by the fact the country pupils were recently 
introduced to a new type of classroom procedure with a 
consequently irregular adjustment on their part. 

A further inquiry was now made to ascertain what other, 
if any, causes there might be for the continued superiority 
of the town groups in all the tests. A questionnaire was 
compiled inquiring into the matter of home environment, 
pupil activity outside of school, and general characteristics 
of persons near to the pupil. Some results of the question- 
naire, with interpretations, are given as follows: 


Reading Opportunities 


Taste II 
NUMBER OF BOOKS IN THE HOME 
Number of Books 10 20 25 50 100 More 
Per cent I fileniss och. 4 7 9 25 25 30 
2 ge ree 3 8 9 18 18 44 
Country Town 
Average number of books per pupil. . 73.7 118 
TaBce III 
NUMBER OF BOOKS READ PER WEEK 
Number of Books 0 1 2 3 4 5 
Per cent aig Serre oo a2 RP & 3 1 
re 15 37 24 14 6 4 
Country Town 
Average number of books per pupil. . 1.4 i 
TaBLe IV 
MAGAZINES TAKEN IN THE HOME 
Total number of 
Broadening magazines taken 
I ss ceekcxcecedvawnceeners 37% 269 


eee re err re 55% 239 
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CONCLUSION REGARDING READING OPPORTUNITIES 


1. The town pupils show a decided superiority in the 
number of books with which they may be in contact, an 
average per pupil of 45 more books. 

2. They show a slight superiority in the number of books 
read. It might perhaps be expected that the country group 
would surpass in reading due to the fewer distractions in 
their lives, but such apparently was not the case. 

3. It was surprisingly noted that the country group sub- 
scribed to more magazines than a town group of the same 
size but on examination a great number of the magazines 
proved to be trade papers and periodicals of little breadth 
of subject or vision. Here again the town group showed a 
decided superiority over the country group. 


Travel Opportunities 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILE TRIPS PER MONTH 
(Over 25 miles) 


Number of Trips 0 1 2 3 4 5 

Per cent of pupils oo : - - _ ‘ a 

tin “ne 
TaBLe VI 


AUTOMOBILES OWNED (OTHER THAN TRUCKS) 
Per cent of Parents Owning Average Cars Per Pupil 


Country........... 70 a 
RRM e a ret aie 62 6 
TasBle VII 


NUMBER OF TRAIN TRIPS PER MONTH 
(Over 25 miles) 


gk ee 0 1 2 3 4 5 
Per cont of coumtry............0 80 11 5 1 1 2 
rere 58 21 15 6 0 0 
; Country 38 
Average trips per person } ie. 69 
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CONCLUSION TO TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


1. The town group is favored as far as traveling is con- 
cerned. It is interesting to note that four fifths of the 
country groups take no long train trips, thus never getting 
away from their local environment into new surroundings. 
The same is true of some three fifths of the town students. 

2. In general, from the results obtained, it may be said 
that the travel opportunities are little greater for one group 
than for the other. 


Employment Opportunities 
TaBLeE VIII 


After school work Summer Work 
% Employed % Employed 


COOREEY i siccacaseuscc ST 51 
INO. cfearsnGaces ues 51 62 
BROADENING TYPES OF WORK 
POUR IET iatineadksrac ore otanain Se baie e's 17% 
RENO MED Archean hatste ee sbterdtaretinanelwtede: ie 47% % 


It is evident that there is little difference between the 
two groups in the number of persons employed. How- 
ever, when their occupations are examined a wide variety is 
found. For convenience these occupations were classified 
as broadening to the individual or as nonbroadening. As 
examples of broadening occupations there is offered caddy- 
ing, carrying newspapers, or working in a service station; as 
nonbroadening occupations, mowing lawns, picking berries, 
or washing dishes. 


TABLE IX 
PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS 

Occupation Country Town 

% % 
NE ling Vs ceanenkine ve 21 0 
eC 59 60 
(CL a a ee ee 4 10 
SS ea eee 1 6 


RUIN Moc to felix Sinyturt, LP Wines soharece tits 14 24 
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While the total number of both groups employed is 
nearly the same, the per cent of town pupils employed in 
broadening occupations is nearly three times the per cent 
of country pupils. 


TABLE X 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 
Country Town 


% % 
Less than eighth grade....... 11 17 
pT rere 66 33 
J 17 42 
COMME ss 65 eee hiclewcwokws 6 8 


1. The occupations of town pupils’ parents give them 
an advantage in the number of contacts they can make with 
other than their own affairs. 

2. Since the parents of town pupils have progressed far- 
ther in school, they are in better position to be of assist- 
ance to their children in school subjects. 


TABLE XI 
MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS 
Average 
clubs per 
Number of clubs 0 1 2 3 cs 5 person 
oo rere 6 32 36 17 6 4 1.9 
pg ee 5 12 16 37 20 12 2.9 


From attendance both at moving pictures and participa- 
tion in club activities, many items of general information 
can be gleaned and certain valuable habits and traits can 
be developed. In both, the town group is more active. 

It was further found that twenty per cent of the country 
students never went to the movies as contrasted with four 
per cent of the town group. Sixty per cent of the town 
pupils went once a week or oftener while only half as many 
of the country boys and girls attended once a week. 

More than twice as many of the town homes had tele- 
phones as had the country homes. The same is true of 
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the radio. Both of these afford greater contact with the 
outside world, particularly the latter. The radio is the 
most powerful factor in bringing to the home items of 
general information. 

The third approach to our problem was through a 
rating scale for personal qualities. This listed ten charac- 
teristics and displayed opposite each trait a line on which 
the rating for that trait was to be checked. The further 
to the right the mark was placed the more of that trait 
the student was thereby indicated as possessing, in the 
judgment of the rater. Each pupil was rated by two of his 
teachers. We shall give the findings in the summary chart 
to follow. 

In the following chart we shall list thirty-nine ways in 
which our study has shown that country pupils differ from 
town pupils, giving the scores of each, the differences, the 
standard deviation of the differences and the chances against 
reversal of our findings with further samplings. Some 
of the thirty-nine items are restatements of those given 
earlier in this article; others were not previously mentioned. 

In all cases where our scores represent degrees (as 
amounts of general information or of intelligence) we used 
the customary formula for computing the standard deviation 
of a difference; namely, where the S.D. of an average equals 


S.D. J sD S.D.? 
dif av., 





aves 


the S.D. of the distribution divided by the square root of the 
number of cases. 

Where our data were dichotomous in character (as hav- 
ing or not having a telephone), we used the formula: 


S.D. P1di D2Ge2 
dif 


n, n, 


where p, is the percentage of cases in the one group an- 
swering yes, q: the percentage of the same group not an- 
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swering yes, n, the number of cases in that group, and the 
corresponding letters in the second part of the formula 
represent analogous elements in the second group. 

The ratio of the difference to its standard deviation was 
then turned, by a method familiar to workers with educa- 
tional statistics,’ into chances that the advantage would 
continue to turn out in favor of the same side if additional 
samplings of pupils were taken in the same community or 
in similar communities. If the chances were greater than 
ten thousand to one, we called them ‘‘certain.”” The extent 
of these chances shows the statistical significance of our 
findings. 





Summary 
TaBLE XII 
THIRTY-NINE WAYS IN WHICH TOWN PUPILS DIFFER FROM COUNTRY PUPILS - 
Chances 
As compared with pupils from the Score} Dif- | S.D. | will not 
country, town pupils. Score | coun-| fer- |of Dif-| -be re- 


town | try | ence /ference| versed 





1. Havea higher intelligence quotient/102.5 |95.5 | 7.0 {2.13 |2000to1 
. Possess more general information .| 39.6 |34.9 | 4.5 


2 1.8 | 160to1 
3. Attain a higher academic achieve- 

ment in freshman year (test)...| 39.5 [27.9 |11.6 2:1 certain 
4. Have more books in the home..../118 |73.7 |44.3 {10.8 | certain 
5. Read more books per week....... 2124 ea .17 | 24 to 1 
6. Take fewer magazines in the home.| 239 | 269 |—.30 ws ‘i 
7. But take more broadening maga- 


MERRi u Pvllalteielac Gaeta aacs 55% | 37% | 18% | 4% | certain 
8. Take larger number of automobile 


trips over 25 mileseach month..| 2.33) 2.16 | .17 18 | S5tol 
9. Have smaller number of autos in 


ONO 5 vine naily aired peda Gn aac 6 7 |—.1 
10. Take more train trips per month 

OE ints canetece avs .69) .38 31 .137] 84to1 
11. Are less likely to be employed 

ee 51% | 57% |—6% | 8.5%] 4to1 
12. Are more likely to have summer 

ne ee 62% | 51% | 11% | 8.5% 9to1 




















1 For a convenient form of this procedure, see McCall, How to Measure in Education, 
pp. 154-157. 
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Chances 
As compared with pupils from the Score |} Dif- | S.D. | will not 
country, town pupils. Score | coun-| fer- jof Dif-| be re- 
town | try | ence |ference} versed 
13. Are employed in more broadening 
typpen Of Work... wc cccscese. 45% | 17% | 28% | 7.8%|6000 to 1 
14. Parents lesslikely tobefarmers...| 0 21% | 21% | 5% | certain 
15. Parents more likely in clerical oc- 
ee eee ee 10% | 4% | 6% | 3.3%) 21tol 
16. Parents more likely in mechanical 
ee Pen ee 60% | 59% | 1% 8%] 1.4tol 
17 Parents more likely in professional 
GOON MRMON So. sciccs seed oud 6% 1% | 5% | 2.1%] 99 to1 
18. Parents more likely in business...| 24% | 14% | 10% | 6.4%] 13 tol 
19. More likely to have telephone in 
WON has Sn ee TO eee 53% | 25% | 28% | 7.8%|6000 to 1 
20. More likely to have a radio in 
MRE oso. Wir aet eu ceebenters 35% | 15% | 20% | 7.3%} 320to1 
21. Participate more in games outside 
of school..................+--| 95% | 89% | 6% | 4.5%] 10tol 
22. Attend church more often........ 1.34 | 1.20 .14 .08 | 24tol 
23. Attend the same number of parties} .35 35 0 we - 
24. Attend more dances............. .16 “nS .03 .046) 3tol 
25. Attend the movies more times per 
Ree Pee eee ee .69 .18 51 .12 | certain 
26. Are members of more clubs...... ar 118 iif .17 | certain 
27. Are more likely to play a musical 
i nk diguets KeKes 53% | 39% | 14% | 8.4%] 19 tot 
28. More likely to have victrola in 
MINIs 25 ahs c.o, asi oiclalaiiaph ave writes 80% | 73% | 7% | 8.2%) 2.5 tol 
PO. PARR ROTO MORAG. vices cecc sew saes o2 | 2.40 .49 .028) certain 
30. More accurate in their work..... A oee | 26 .6 | 1.175] 3450 to1 
31. Are more talkative......c0.s0005 $3.54 1 29 64 .19 {2500 to 1 
32. Have a better physical structure..} 3.06 | 2.8 .26 .113} 91 tol 
33. Are quicker in their work........ 3:3: |) 2.56 74 .145) certain 
34. Are more “‘flexible’’............. 3.04 | 2.3 74 .149| certaiz 
35. Have more “nerve’.........0.0- 3.00 | 2.34 | .66| .176} certain 
36. Are more good-natured.......... 3.32 | 2.9 42 .125| 2500 to 1 
S71. APC MOLE SOCIADIE . 655. 6.0 6 cee eces 3.2 | 2.8 .40 .126| 1250 to1 
38. Are freer from self-conciousness....| 3.2 | 2.4 .80 .139} certain 
39. Have parents who have had more 
eT yee eres 9.64 | 8.72 92 .44 | 50tol 





























RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of THE JoURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, the readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence on proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


A STupy OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 


The social settlement may be regarded as an important 
educational agency supplementing the work of the public 
school particularly in the interstitial areas of great cities. It 
has carried on in many cases types of education for which 
the schools are not yet prepared. Informal education as it 
develops in such institutions has never been adequately 
studied or related to the problems of the schools.* 

The special problems under consideration in this study 
were (1) the elements in neighborhood life leading towards 
delinquency, and (2) the nature and result of the contacts 
between the neighborhood boys and the settlement (Chicago 
Commons). Other problems were developed as this ex- 
ploratory study proceeded by gathering first-hand material 
descriptive of life in the community. 

As a method of research this written record of events 
corresponds to the case-work technique of the psychiatrist 
wherein stenographic reports are taken of long interviews 
with the patient in order that the observer may later inter- 
pret the subjective life of the patient from the recorded 
conversations. In much the same manner the sociologist 
has herein set out to study the boys of a foreign-speaking 
neighborhood by interpreting their attitudes from glimpses 
of their recorded speech and actions when they were 
together. 

“TA study entitled, “A Study of the Boys’ Work Program of a Social Settlement in 
its Relation to a ** has recently been completed by Chester C. Scott of the depart- 


ment of sociology of the University of Chicago. Mr. Scott has kindly contributed this 
statement describing the methods of his investigation. 
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Abstract of Study 


In the first part of the study, “‘Boy’s Life in an Immigrant 
Area,” only enough material has been included to describe 
and illustrate conditions which have long been known to 
exist. How thoroughly revealing a boy’s conversation may 
be at times, is shown by the following excerpt: 

Three neighborhood boys were walking together down the street 
when one of them was suddenly reminded of a bright idea by seeing 
a big truckload of coal. 

“You know what Mike did once when they were out of coal *’ he 
asked. “He took a log and threw it under one of those big trucks 
and when the wheel ran over it, a lot of coal fell off the truck right 
in front of their house. That’s why his Ma thinks he’s smart.” 

If a boy’s speech goes no further than to reveal to us what 
is expected of him, it has in so doing given us a valuable 
index of the neighborhood in which he lives. 

The second and third parts of the study dealt with ‘“The 
Police and the Boy” and “The Social Settlement and the 
Boy.” We have included in this discussion statements made 
both consciously and unconsciously by the boys, the police, 
and the social workers of the neighborhood as they talked 
about each other. Nor have we failed to record also the 
actions of each towards the others; for boys and even social 
workers are capable of lisping one creed and acting out 
another. 

This part of the study proceeded far enough to estab- 
lish fairly well the difference between the formal, uncom- 
promising role of the police and the contrasting, informal, 
intimate contacts achieved between the settlement and the 
boys. Through it all the conduct and activity of the boys 
in every case seem to be so controlled by their groups, 
gangs, or clubs, that exceptions to this rule can be treated 
as special cases with special causes attached. 

We find that the active elements in each situation are 
hidden behind the mask of gang activity. Why these gangs 
or clubs are formed, how they are managed, and what de- 
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termines the nature of their activity (whether delinquent 
or nondelinquent) are questions to be pursued further. 


Special Study of Clubs 


The study here turned its special attention to the boys’ 
clubs affiliated with the settlement. The boys’ work pro- 
gram of the settlement is largely conducted on a club basis. 
These clubs are natural groupings formed by the boys them- 
selves, in many cases being actual neighborhood gangs. 

Abandoning for the moment the case-study method and 
“turning to statistics, we find that 65 per cent of the boys 
enrolled at the settlement are members of some club in the 
house and another 20 per cent are connected with clubs 
(not affiliated with the settlement) which have other head- 
quarters (hangouts) in the neighborhood. 

Spot maps of the neighborhood showing the residence 
of the members of these clubs were used to indicate the 
location and distribution of the clubs throughout the neigh- 
borhood. In almost every case the clubs are definitely 
localized. All the members of a particular club frequently 
come from one city block or from one street less than a 
block long. 

In contrast with these localized clubs is the Boy Scout 
troop of the settlement, the membership of which is scat- 
tered over the entire neighborhood. Conversations of the 
boys in the Boy Scout troop reveal the significance of this 
scattered membership as pictured by the ecological study. 
They indicate that the Scout troop is always struggling for 
new members. (Other clubs are closed organizations.) The 
troop, therefore, enlists those boys who have failed to find 
adjustment in their own locality with the natural play group 
formed there. The boys who are most loyal to the troop 
are the ones who feel most keenly their maladjustment to 
the gang which dominates their own street. These boys 
have personality problems. Their speech and actions show 
them to be individualists or the victims of cultural isolation. 
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In contrast with the Scout troop, the boys’ clubs formed 
from natural (localized) play groups represent adjust- 
ment. Among these boys even delinquency means only their 
adjustment to the group ideals. 


Records of Clubs 


The attempt was first made to obtain histories of some 
of the club organizations written by the boys themselves. 
These documents, however, rarely showed more than the 
unfailing admiration which the boys held for physical 
prowess. Their histories were records of their athletic vic- 
tories. There is, however, a noticeable shift of interest 
from athletics to social affairs in the histories of some of 
the senior clubs as the membership approaches later ado- 
lescence. 

After obtaining the histories of some of the settlement 
clubs, we next attempted, with encouraging results, some- 
thing akin to a stenographic report of the entire conversa- 
tion during their weekly club meetings at the settlement 
house over a period of time. One who is familiar with 
boys’ clubs will of course recognize that no stenographer 
could possibly keep up with the animated conversation of a 
dozen boys all talking at once, even though her presence 
could be arranged without the knowledge of the boys. The 
best we have been able to do as yet has been for the adult 
leader of the club to reproduce from memory as much as 
possible immediately after the club meeting. We have fre- 
quently been surprised at how little of the group conversa- 
tion is sometimes required to reveal the role which a certain 
individual takes in the club. The following is a short 


sample: 

Mona, a boy fourteen years of age, large but dull and backward 
in school, came to the settlement house and asked if he could start 
a club. 

“Where are your boys?” he was asked. 

“I'll bring ’em in tomorrow night,” he replied. “I can get a lot 
of kids up on our street. This guy is one of them.” He pointed to 
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a boy beside him named Joe, who nodded assent to all that Mona 
said. 

The next evening the club met to elect officers. There were seven 
boys present, ranging in age from eight years up, Mona being the 
oldest and the largest. 

“Whom do you want to nominate for president?” the adult club 
leader asked as the boys were seated around the room. 

“I nominate Dominic Apollaro,” said a ten-year-old boy. 

“That ain’t fair,” challenged another boy, “he’s your brother.” 

“Yea? Don’t you suppose I want my brother for president of this 
club? Sure I do,” was the response. 

“So do I,” shouted a second younger brother of Dominic’s. 

“All right,” said the adult club leader, “Dominic is nominated. 
Who else do you want?” 

There was a silence. Then Mona got up and demanded, “Why 
don’t you guys vote for me and Joe? We got up the club.” 

“We don’t want you,” chorused the three Apollaro’s. 

The adult leader offered another suggestion. “If you and Mona 
got up the club, why don’t you nominate each other?” he asked. 

Joe looked at Mona and said, “That guy wants to run everything. 
I’m not going to nominate him.” 

At the same time Mona turned his back on Joe, saying. “To 
heck with him. I got up this club and I’m supposed to run it.” 

“All right, then,’ said Dominic, “I’ll nominate Felix to run 
against me.” 

The voting was conducted and Felix elected due to Mona’s an- 
tagonism to Dominic. 

But the election of vice president presented a similar problem. 

Dominic was nominated again by one of his younger brothers. 

Mona rose to object to the nomination on the grounds that 
Dominic had already run for one office. 

“All right,” said Dominic. “I'll show you something. You and 
Joe run for vice president and I'll keep out of it.” 

The adult leader started to raise a parliamentary objection to 
this procedure, but Dominic was already showing Mona and Joe to 
the door. With Mona safely. out of the room, Dominic managed 
to secure a unanimous vote in favor of Joe and haughtily called 
Mona back to face his defeat. 

“Now,” said Dominic, “you wouldn’t have me for president, but I 
wouldn’t have you for vice president, either. What do you think of 
that?” 

The election of secretary now brought Dominic and Mona up as 
candidates. But there was no one left to support Mona, so Dominic 
was easily elected by his brothers’ votes. 

We have on hand other scraps of conversation, likewise 


obtained, which seem to indicate that by pushing this method 
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of investigation, in spite of its inadequacies, we might learn 
much more regarding the impulses which have been respon- 
sible for the forming of the club or gang. This is also a 
possible means for studying the adult club leader and the 
process whereby the boys and the leader come to understand 
each other and to some extent share their varying cultures. 
In conclusion it may be stated that throughout this 
project, the effort has been made to apply experimentally 
the case-study technique to the behavior of groups and 
masses rather than to individuals. The results seem to 
promise that first-hand documents of the group conversa- 
tions and activities may be as fruitful in disclosing the 
inner workings of the group as personal documents are in 
disclosing the subjective motives of the individual. 


A DEscripTIVE STUDY OF SETTLEMENTS 


In connection with the Boys’ Club Study of New York 
University, Miss Caroline W. Leonard has completed a 
descriptive study of the settlements of East Harlem, a local 
community in New York City. The purpose of this study 
has been to describe the activities of the settlements with a 
view to ascertaining how they were fulfilling their stated 
functions and how they were meeting the community needs 
with which they are supposed to deal. The study included 
fourteen such institutions in an area of approximately 170 
city blocks. Codperating in the study were the Union 
Settlement, which recently made an intensive study of its 
work and its own neighborhood, and the Welfare Council 
of New York, which has recently completed a study of 80 
settlements in Greater New York. 

/ The methods of Miss Leonard’s study were primarily 
that of the case study, in which an attempt was made to 
bring together from available sources all possible material 
on each individual settlement. The method, therefore, may 
be regarded primarily as descriptive and the whole study 
may be characterized as exploratory. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gold Coast and the Slum, by Harvey W. Zor- 
BAUGH. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1929, 299 pages. 


This is a valuable, interesting, and well-written book. It is a study 
extending over a considerable period of time, of that section of Chicago 
known as the near north-side, including the Gold Coast, Little Sicily, 
and the Rooming House District between. It is a thorough piece of 
work, in the preparation of which Professor Zorbaugh has drawn with 
intelligent discrimination upon a number of sources and has spent much 
time in direct first-hand study of the facts and conditions with which 
this volume deals. The book is consequently a scientific and illuminating 
treatment of certain social phenomena increasingly characteristic of our 
great modern cities, an adequate understanding of which is vitally impor- 
tant in matters of social progress, municipal government, and education. 

The author has not attempted to furnish a solution of this big prob- 
lem but his chief purpose has been to give a true and adequate picture 
of it and to suggest further studies that are needed in this same field. 
The scope of the undertaking and the method employed are clearly re- 
vealed in the following chapter headings: The Shadow of the Sky 
Scraper; An Area in Transition; The Gold Coast; The World of Fur- 
nished Rooms; Towertown; The Rialto of the Half-world; The Slum; 
Little Hell; Community Institutions and the Social Agency; The Lower 
North Community Council; The City and the Community; Reform, 
Realism, and City Life. 

Students of sociology, government, and education generally will read 
this book with great interest and profit, and those who are in any way 
responsible for the determination of the policies and the practical admin- 
istration of public education and of churches and other agencies of social 
improvement will find the book extremely helpful and suggestive. The 
author is especially clear in his analysis and interpretation of the social 
and economic life in all of its changing influences, its heterogeneity, mo- 
bility, and anonymity of the people in the district which he has studied. 
The interesting and important problems of the church, family, and school 
in this nondescript community are clearly set forth. The reviewer 
heartily commends the volume. 

Joun W. WITHERS 


The Ghetto, by Louts WortH. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1928, 322 pages. 

The Strike, by E.T. Hitter. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1928, 320 pages. 
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Domestic Discord, by ERNEsT W. Mowrer. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1928, 297 pages. 


Personality, edited by E. W. BurGess. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929, 242 pages. 


Recent Social Changes, edited by W. F. OcBuRN. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929, 243 pages. 


The first three of the above volumes have grown out of the research 
into community life, financed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Fund of the Rockefeller Foundation, and administered by the social- 
science faculties of the University of Chicago. Other volumes in this 
series, previously reviewed in the pages of this journal, are Family Dis- 
organization, by E. W. M. Mowrer; A Study of Non-Voting, by Gos- 
nell; The Gang, by Frederic Thrasher; Suicide, by Ruth Shonle Cavan; 
and The Gold Coast and the Slum, by H. W. Zorbaugh. 

The Ghetto is a study of the development of the cultural life of the 
Jew, with special emphasis on Jewish adaptation to American life. All 
teachers and social workers who deal with Jewish children or adults will 
find that the book presents an illuminating account of the cultural setting 
of their problems. The book is at once an objective but sympathetic 
interpretation of the Jewish mind and a significant chapter in the liter- 
atures of immigration and of the American city. 

The Strike is an analysis of the technique of organizing and conducting 
strikes, based upon concrete materials drawn from contemporary Amer- 
ican life. The book will be of interest to all concerned with community 
organization, industrial problems, and practical politics. It should make 
excellent collateral reading for courses in labor problems. 

Domestic Discord is a sequel to Dr. Mowrer’s earlier Family Disor- 
ganization, in which he analyzed the trend, types, and causes of family 
disorganization. In the present volume Dr. Mowrer analyzes and evalu- 
ates the techniques for the diagnosis and treatment of family discord 
employed by family case-work agencies. The book will prove of value 
to administrators, case workers, and students in the field of family case 
work. 

Personality is a collection of papers read at the 1927 meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. The papers, touching upon many aspects 
of personality, take a common departure from the cultural point of 
view. The growing “interest in the interrelations of personality and 
society on the part of biologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociolo- 
gists gives added point to the publication of this volume at this time.” W. 
I. Thomas, C. M. Child, Floyd H. Allport, Charles H. Cooley, and Stuart 
A. Rice are among the contributors. 

Recent Social Changes is a survey of changes in various aspects of 
American social life during 1927. Population, natural resources, inven- 
tions and discoveries, production, foreign policy, labor, wages, employ- 
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ment, legislation, public health, the family, crime, religion, and educa- 
tion are among the topics considered. G. S. Counts, J. P. Chamberlain, 
C. E. Gelke, E. P. Groves, E. W. Burgess, J. B. Andrews, Leo Wolman, 
D. Saposs, Harry Jerome, and Warren S. Thompson are among the 
contributors. 


Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


Eat, Drink, and be Slender, by CLARENCE W. Lies. New 
-York: The John Day Company, 1929, 194 pages. 


The past decade is unique in the amount of attention given to the 
problems of living and among those holding a central place is the prob- 
lem of health. Hardly a day passes that a book does not appear dealing 
with some aspect of healthful living and the topic of diet occupies an 
important place in the discussion. A recent title, Eat, Drink, and be 
Slender, is typical. 

However, this publication has greater merit and value than many of 
the books which come from the press. It is a simple, nontechnical pre- 
sentation of the problem of diet for the layman, for the purpose of 
counteracting the food fads and food advertising which adorns the pages 
of the modern press. 

The three parts of the book deal with the three types of obesity, 
health hazards, and complications, and methods of reducing. In all 
of these divisions of the book the author avoids pedantry and presents a 
sane view of diet and nutrition. The book ought to have a wholesome 
influence in counteracting the senseless dietary fads and quackery of 
present-day life. 

E. Georce PayNE 


Society and Its Problems, by Grove S. Dow. New York: 
Crowell Publishing Company, 1929, 705 pages. 


Professor Dow has added much new material to this latest edition 
of his original volume, published in 1920. He presents an excellent 
discussion of the nature of sociology and its relationship to kindred 
sciences; he examines the factors involved in the study of any society— 
environment, heredity, and culture. The problems usually considered 
in a sociology text are given intensive treatment here; they comprise 
poverty, crime, and vice, the breakdown of social institutions such as the 
family and the church, the function of education in social control. Pop- 
ulation movements from country to country and from locality to locality 
within this country are reviewed and interpreted; the urban trend in 
such movements is given considerable attention. Throughout his dis- 
cussion of social change and problems, Professor Dow reveals a charac- 
teristic optimism and faith in the present social order; he bases this faith 
and optimism on the intelligence which he believes modern society is 
bringing to the solution of the many questions confronting it. 

IrvING ASTRACHAN 
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Instinct and Intelligence, by Mayor R. W. G. HINGsTon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 296 


pages. 

Written in a charming style which recalls and rivals Henri Fabre’s 
work, this volume records the evidence accumulated by Major Hingston 
over a period of seventeen years during which he sought an answer to 
the question—do insects possess intelligence? He answers this question 
(which Fabre considered and answered negatively) decidedly in the 
affirmative. By no means does he deny that much of the behavior of 
insects must still bear the label “instinctive.” Such behavior is “inde- 
pendent of instruction . . . unassociated with reasoning . . . possess- 
ing an end in view of which the individual is ignorant.” He maintains, 
however, that many acts of various insect orders bear the marks of 
intelligence as the term is applied to the solution of new situations; these 
acts involve, to some extent, the ability to remember, to reason, to 
choose. Major Hingston advances the theory that all instinct—at least, 
in the insect world—has its roots in some remote and deliberate act 
which at some time involved the exercising of intelligence; “instinctive” 
behavior is the survival and wide dissemination of those patterns of ac- 
tion which have become general because of their utility. The reader 
will find no attempt on the part of the Major to interpret his findings 
in their application to education; nevertheless, he will find much food 
for thought in the Major’s book. 

InvVING ASTRACHAN 


Training Children; Principles and Practice, by WILLIAM 
Henry Pyte. New York: The Century Company, 
1929, 205 pages. 


There seems to be no end to the stream of books on the training of 
children; furthermore, there probably never will be an end to the stream 
of books on the training of children, because there is endless need of 
more and more information on this very important subject. Our theory 
is many years ahead of our practice, so when a book combines theory 
with practical suggestions for using the theory, it makes a real contribu- 
tion. Such a book is Dr. William Henry Pyle’s book, called Training 
Children; Principles and Practice. 

Dr. Pyle discusses the child’s inheritance, his inborn traits, his habits, 
and his play; he discusses the relationship between the home and the 
school. We have been told many times that our great sins in training of 
children were vacillation and lack of plan and system. Dr. Pyle tells 
us this again and then goes ahead and tells us what to do about it. He 
discusses in plain language such questions as how can disobedience be 
corrected, how can a child be broken of stealing, and how can quarrel- 
ing and fighting be eliminated. 
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Parents and teachers who sincerely wish to learn how to handle the 
behavior problems in their children and in the pupils will find this book 
very helpful. 


Meta L. ANDERSON 


The Technique of Teaching Typewriting, by JANE E. 
Crem. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1929, 357 pages. 


Supervisors of commercial subjects have sometimes observed that 
instruction in typewriting was merely proctoring on various levels. The 
students seemed to be turned loose with the typewriter and the type- 
writer manual, and the teacher merely saw to it that the students com- 
pleted the assignment. 

The underlying cause of this situation was the lack of an acceptable 
technique in teaching typewriting. The need for such a technique has now 
been filled by the excellent exposition of the desirable ways of presenting 
the various problems which students of typewriting must solve. 

Chapter 11 takes up manuscript work, legal work, and tabulation. In 
these three phases of typewriting teachers will appreciate help. Then 
follow chapters on records, standards, and grading. 

The book is brought to an interesting close by making vivid the latest 
findings in the field of transcription, which is the correlation of short- 
hand with typewriting in its final form. 

Joun V. WatsH 


Introduction to Biophysics, by Davip Burns, with fore- 
word by Proressor D. Noe Paton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, 580 pages. 


This is one of the best books covering the subject which the reviewer 
has seen. It is brief but not too much so. It presents the field in survey 
and in an orderly and integrated manner. A study of the sources which 
the author used and which are specified in the prefaces and bibliogra- 
phies are worthy of note. The book is full of originality in phraseology 
and imagination. It is packed with ideas. Any educated person could 
read it with profit and pleasure. Parts of it, of course, are necessarily 
technical. Such details are for student use but are not vital to compre- 
hending the main sweep of the argument. 

Life is somehow linked with matter. Possibly it is entirely dependent 
upon physics and chemistry. We no longer pigeonhole these sciences 
and Burns has well shown how biology and the very secrets of life itself 
are expressions of them. Starting with a fascinating review of energetics, 
he leads us ably and interestingly through the fields of cellular mechanics 
and histology, thence to the various systems from the circulatory to the 
alimentary tract and the voice, which section he classifies as “inland” 
and “overseas” transport agencies, then to a consideration of the body 
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as a whole and finally to a section at the end devoted to a series of very 
carefully detailed experiments illustrating the text. Set up in a labora- 
tory these would in themselves furnish a splendid groundwork for an 
elementary understanding of so difficult a department of science. 
This book has been carefully thought out. It is almost ideal as a text 
and the reviewer whole-heartedly recommends it. 
SHaILER U. Lawton 


The Sexual Life of Savages, by BRONISLAUS MALINOWSKI. 
New York: Liveright, 1929, 603 pages. 


Dr. Malinowski makes an extremely valuable contribution to the 
social sciences in these two splendidly written, expertly organized vol- 
umes. The value of his contribution is enhanced by the care with which 
he has related the sex practices of the Trobriand Islanders to their 
social origin and setting, as well as to the savages’ psychology. Basic 
to the organization of this Melanesian society and to the reaction of the 
Trobriand individual to typical situations—even those not involving sex 
activity—is the ignorance of the islanders as to the nature of human 
reproduction. Knowing of no connection between the sex act and the birth 
of children, they attribute motherhood to the influence of magic and 
read a deep significance into the relationship of mother and child. Theirs 
is a matrilineal society, in which the (biological) father enjoys the status 
of an Anglo-Saxon maternal uncle and the mother’s oldest brother stands 
in loco patris to his sister’s children. The Melanesian ignorance of the 
true causal relationship between sex activity and childbirth leads the 
Trobriand Islanders to look upon this activity as a purely pleasurable 
pursuit, engaged in by all individuals at all ages—even as early as the 
sixth year. As in Samoa, there is no problem of adolescence (as it is 
known to Occidental societies) in the Trobriand Islands. There is no 
unmorality; rather does the ethnologist find a well-organized moral 
code to which the Melanesian adheres because of the social pressure 
brought to bear upon him. This social pressure results in social ostra- 
cism for the immoral individual and, frequently, in sexual ostracism for 
the individual discovered in flagrante delictu. 


The open sanction of sex relationships among young children has re- 
sulted in the formation of a children’s group within the community 
which has developed its own customs, its own standards, its own taboos. 
They reflect, naturally, the folkways of the adult world in Melanesia, 
yet they are independent of that world in many respects. They necessi- 
tate, for the Melanesian, the usual induction ceremonies attending the 
admission of the child to adult circles. 

Of extreme interest is the emphasis which Dr. Malinowski lays upon 
the language characterizing the various steps in the consummation of 
sex relationships. The influence of Melanesian sex life upon language 
concepts in general is examined carefully; this examination leads to an 
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exhaustive consideration of Trobriand religious beliefs, especially in 
reincarnation and life after death. 

The Sexual Life of Savages is likely to become a standard reference 
work in its field; Dr. Malinowski is to be congratulated upon the thor- 
oughness and skill with which he has recorded his data, and upon his 
felicitous style, which intensifies the reader’s interest—if that is neces- 
sary—in what he has to say. 


IrvING ASTRACHAN 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A New Social Science Publication 


New evidence comes to hand indicating that interest in the social 
sciences is gaining ground. This evidence appears in the form of a new 
magazine, The Ohio Social Science Journal, published quarterly by the 
Division of Social Sciences of Ohio University at Athens, Ohio 

The May issue for 1929 contains a list of problems that have been 
treated from the scientific approach. As one reads this issue he is made 
to feel that the discovery of fact rather than opinion is to be made the 
basis for action in dealing with questions such as relate to civic-social- 
economic problems. There is need for stressing “fact-finding” as a 
method in dealing with questions pertaining to social problems. 

The Journal evidently is published with the intenton to be read by 
people who are not necessarily specialists in the field of the social sciences. 
The articles are free from stilted academic language and are presented 
in a style that presents the findings so that the layman can understand 
them. The Journal is to be complimented in this respect because, if the 
findings of social science are to be used, they must be so presented that 
the people who are to use them can understand their implications. 
Social science, perhaps more than any other science, becomes of imme- 
diate concern to the masses. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
welcomes this new magazine as a codperative agency in helping to dis- 
cover facts and show how they can be used to make social life move to a 
new level in solving its problems. 


In the 1929 November issue of the Educational Administration and 
Supervision Magazine, Professor Bagley, in an article on “Discipline 
and Dogma,” replies to Professor Scholtz’s criticism of a paper he read 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cleveland last 
February. The discussion raises very vital issues relative to the prob- 
lem of securing the desired outcomes in character as a result of educa- 
tion. What is the kind of morality we desire? How shall we set about 
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to get it? There is need for more information pertaining to these 
questions. 


Under a recent order of the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, the subdivision of the Department of the Interior formerly 
known as the “Bureau of Education” will be called hereafter the “Office 
of Education.” 


At the request of the board of education of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, and with the approval of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, a survey of the Huntington school system with special reference to 
school costs was tonducted by the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. W. S. Deffenbaugh and Dr. Frank M. 
Phillips, of the office staff, were designated by the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation to make the survey. Field work on the project was begun on 
May 20 and completed May 25. ‘The report, which was submitted 
to the board: of education early in July, was published immediately by 
the board, and also in newspapers of the city. 

Recommendations regarding the general and business administration 
of the school system were made in the report, but for the most part it 
was restricted to the presentation of information regarding school ex- 
penditures in Huntington, which were analyzed and compared with such 
expenditures in other cities comparable to Huntington. 


Forty-eight members of the present British Parliament have had ex- 
periences in teaching or in educational administration. No fewer than 
14 of them have been engaged in primary schools, and all these belong 
to the Labor Party. Three have come direct from the classroom. 


The thirty-second annual convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation will be held December 26-28, 1929, in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

With the growth in membership, attendance upon the convention 
increases each year, and many leaders in commercial education will be 
present. Discussions at round tables will center upon the most recent 
educational theory and procedure. A feature of the sectional meetings 
will be addresses by many leaders in secondary commercial education and 
in commercial teacher training. 

As approximately twenty per cent of all secondary-school students 
are enrolled in the commercial curricula, this phase of education has 
become of increased importance to high-school principals and adminis- 
trators. 


Charles B. McLinn, who, two years ago, was dismissed after twenty- 
two years’ service, from the principalship of the high school at New 
Albany, Indiana, because he differed from the board on educational 
policies, has been elected mayor of the city. At the time of his dis- 
missal 700 students went out on strike, but were persuaded to return 


by Mr. McLinn. 
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John F. Brougher, supervising principal of Clark Summit Schools, 
has been appointed State supervisor of secondary education of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Harry D. Teal of Canton, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of 
Clairton schools, Pennsylvania, to complete the unexpired term of F. N. 
Frits, who resigned last January. Mr. Teal was elected to serve until 


July 1, 1930, at a salary of $7,000 a year. 


Dr. Landis Tanger, superintendent of the Reading, Pennsylvania, 
schools since 1922, assumed the presidency of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Millersville on September 1. He has had to do with revision 
of curriculum and building surveys. He also served on the committee 
of the Survey of Normal Schools in the State of Pennsylvania in 1924, 
and has organized vocational training in public-school systems. Méillers- 
ville is the oldest teachers’ training institution in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, having been organized as a training school for teachers in 1856. 
The following men have served as head of the institution: Dr. James 
Pyle Wickersham, Dr. Edward Brooks, Dr. B. F. Shaub, Dr. E. Oram 
Lyte, Dr. P. M. Harbold, and Dr. Charles Gordinier. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 
Mr. C. N. Rabold is a graduate of Dickinson College, 1925. At the 


time of making the study reported in the article he was teacher of 
science in the high school of Holidaysburg, Pennsylvania and a graduate 
student at Pennsylvania. At present he is engaged in commercial chem- 
istry at Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Miss Heler W. King is a teacher of mathematics in Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, Long Island, assigned on a part-time arrangement 
to deal with the personnel problems of students in the school. She has 
been personnel adviser at Newtown for the past three years. Simul- 
taneously with her teaching and personnel work, she has been a graduate 
student at New York University in the departments of educational psy- 
chology and educational sociology. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh is assistant professor of educational sociology, 
New York University. Professor Zorbaugh is a native of Ohio. He 
received his education at Vanderbilt University and at the University 
of Chicago. While at Chicago he held a research fellowship, and was 
one of the directors of the Lower North Child Guidance Clinic of 
Chicago. He is a clinical sociologist, interested in the sociological ap- 
proach to the study of individual and social behavior. 

Charles Clinton Peters is professor of education at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. Professor Peters is a Pennsylvanian by 
birth. His education was received at Lebanon Valley College, A.B.; 
Harvard, A.M.; and University of Pennsylvania, Ph.D. He had held 
positions at Clarksbury (Mo.) College, Westfield (IIl.) College, and at 
his Alma Mater, Lebanon Valley College, and Lehigh University before 
going to Ohio Wesleyan in 1917. His two books are—Human Conduct 
and The Foundations of Educational Sociology. He has been one of the 
active members of the National Society of Educational Sociologists, being 
the secretary for several years. 

Professor Murray Spitzer is at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 





